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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  specimen  which  constitutes  the  subject  of  this  memoir  is  a sculptured 
slab  forming  part  of  the  celebrated  tablet  in  the  so-called  Temple  of  the  Cross 
at  Palenque,  in  the  State  of  Chiapas,  Mexico,  and  was,  many  years  ago,  sent 
to  the  National  Institute  in  Washington,  and  transferred  thence  to  the  custody 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  The  earlier  figures  and  descriptions  of  this 
tablet  gave  it  entire ; those  of  later  date  represent  only  two-thirds  of  it ; and 
the  discovery  of  the  missing  portion  in  the  National  Museum  at  Washington 
has  been  a subject  of  great  interest  to  archaeologists,  and  among  others  to 
Professor  Rau,  who,  as  chief  of  the  archaeological  division  of  the  National 
Museum,  has  had  his  attention  drawn  for  some  time  to  this  remarkable  relic. 
Fully  appreciating  its  interest,  that  gentleman  has  bestowed  great  pains 
on  an  investigation  of  its  history  and  an  attempt  to  analyze  the  glyphs  with 
which  it  is  covered.  The  results  of  his  labors  are  now  presented  in  a full 
description  of.  the  whole  tablet,  accompanied  by  a number  of  illustrations 
specially  prepared  for  the  work,  and  others  kindly  lent  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Ban- 
croft, of  San  Francisco.  The  author  also  gives  a history  of  the  explorations  of 
the  ancient  city  of  Palenque,  an  account  of  works  describing  the  ruins,  and  a 
chapter  on  aboriginal  writing  in  Mexico,  Yucatan,  and  Central  America,  in 
which  he  presents  his  views  concerning  the  manuscripts  and  glyphs  of  Maya 
origin. 

In  accordance  with  the  usage  of  the  Institution,  this  memoir  has  been 
submitted  to  Messrs.  S.  F.  Haven,  of  Massachusetts,  and  H.  H.  Bancroft,  of 
California,  who  have  recommended  its  publication  as  a Smithsonian  Contribution 
to  Knowledge. 

It  will  undoubtedly  be  welcomed  as  a valuable  addition  to  the  literature  of 
a subject  attracting  so  much  attention  at  the  present  day. 


Smithsonian  Institution, 

Washington,  D.  C.,  November,  1879. 


SPENCER  E.  BAIRD, 

Secretary  Smithsonian  Institution. 


PREFACE. 


It  has  been  my  endeavor  to  refrain  in  the  following  monograph  from 
advancing  any  views  incompatible  with  the  data  at  my  command.  Such  a 
course  was  imperatively  demanded,  in  consideration  of  the  strangely  diverging 
opinions  nowT  current  with  regard  to  the  former  state  of  civilization  in  Mexico 
and  Central  America.  While  there  prevails  in  certain  quarters  a disposition 
to  overrate  the  culture  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  those  countries,  the  adhe- 
rents of  another  school,  in  their  eagerness  to  support  favorite  theories,  evidently 
err  in  the  opposite  direction.  Neither  of  these  modes  of  procedure  will  lead 
to  a just  appreciation  of  the  conditions  they  purport  to  elucidate. 

The  thanks  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  my  own  are  due  to  Mr. 
TI.  H.  Bancroft  for  the  loan  of  the  electrotypes  of  Figures  1,  2,  4,  5,  7,  10,  13, 
14,  15  and  17,  which  are  among  the  illustrations  of  his  “ Native  Races  of  the 
Pacific  States.”  The  frequent  allusions  to  that  work  in  this  publication  are 
the  tribute  I pay  to  its  value. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  PALENQUE  TABLET. 

The  collections  of  the  “ National  Institute  for  the  Promotion  of  Science,” 
established  at  Washington  about  forty  years  ago,  were  transferred  in  1858  from 
the  United  States  Patent  Office  to  the  care  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
Among  the  objects  of  archaeological  interest  were  several  fragments  composing 
a large  rectangular  stone  slab  covered  with  glyphic  designs  in  bas-relief,  which 
had  been  presented  to  the  National  Institute  by  Mr.  Charles  Russell,  consul  of 
the  United  States  at  Laguna,  on  the  Island  of  Carmen,  State  of  Campeche,  Mexico. 
The  fragments  had  been  obtained  at  Palenque,  and  reached  Washington  in 
1842,  having  been  packed  in  two  boxes  which  arrived  in  different  months  of 
that  year.  The  boxes,  it  appears,  had  been  forwarded  by  Messrs.  ITowland  & 
Aspinwall,  in  New  York.  The  National  Institute  received  at  the  same  time  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Russell,  dated  Laguna,  March  18th,  1842,  in  which  he  stated  he 
had  sent  to  the  National  Institute,  per  ship  “Eliza  and  Susan,”  fragments  of  a 
tablet  from  the  ruins  of  Palenque,  and  by  the  “ Gril  Bias”  other  pieces  of  the  same 
tablet,  which  made  it  complete.  These  scanty  facts  are  taken  from  the  “ Third 
Bulletin  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  National  Institute,  from  February,  1842,  to 
February,  1845.”  The  letter  in  question  is  probably  lost,  as  I could  not  find  it 
among  the  remaining  documents  of  the  National  Institute  (now  in  the  Smithso- 
nian Institution),  though  I made  a careful  search  for  it.  I regret  being  unable 
to  communicate  any  details  concerning  the  removal  of  the  fragments  from  the 
celebrated  ruins  of  Palenque.  The  explorer,  Stephens,  and  his  companion,  Cath- 
erwood,  the  artist,  were  hospitably  entertained  by  Mr.  Russell  on  their  visit  to 
Laguna  in  1840.  They  had  just  finished  their  exploration  of  Palenque,  and  it 
is  not  unlikely  that  they  imparted  some  of  their  archaeological  enthusiasm  to 
Mr.  Russell,  who  may  have  visited  the  ruins  and  taken  away  the  fragments. 
This,  of  course,  is  merely  a surmise ; for  it  is  equally  possible  that  they  were 
removed,  perhaps  through  the  consul’s  instrumentality,  by  some  other  person  or 
persons.  Mr.  Russell  was  a native  of  Philadelphia,  but  had  been  long  absent 
from  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Stephens’s  visit.  He  was  married  to 
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a Spanish  lady  of  large  fortune.* * * §  According  to  information  received  from  the 
Department  of  State,  he  was  appointed  consul  of  the  United  States  at  Laguna 
on  the  5th  of  March,  1839,  and  died,  while  in  that  capacity,  on  the  10th  of 
February,  1843. 

There  was  some  correspondence  between  Messrs.  Russell  and  Stephens  after 
the  last-named  gentleman’s  return  to  the  United  States.  Before  leaving 
Palenque,  Stephens  had  instructed  a Mr.  Pawling  to  take  plaster  casts  of  its 
more  important  tablets,  ornaments,  etc.,  and  arrangements  had  been  made  that 
these  casts  should  be  forwarded  to  the  United  States  by  Mr.  Russell.  Pawling’s 
work,  however,  was  suddenly  brought  to  a close  by  an  order  from  the  governor 
of  Chiapas,  and  the  casts  thus  far  made  were  seized  and  retained.  It  is  not 
altogether  improbable  that  Mr.  Pawling,  while  engaged  at  Palenque,  collected 
the  fragments  of  the  tablet  and  sent  them  to  the  American  consul,  who  for- 
warded them  to  the  National  Institute  at  Washington.  Mr.  Stephens  had 
cherished  the  plan  “ to  lay  the  foundation  of  a Museum  of  American  Antiquities, 
which  might  deserve  the  countenance  of  the  General  Government,  and  draw  to  it 
Catlin’s  Indian  Gallery,  and  every  other  memorial  of  the  aboriginal  races,  whose 
history  within  our  own  borders  has  already  become  almost  a romance  and  fable.”! 

I am  indebted  to  Mr.  Titian  R.  Peale,  of  Philadelphia,  for  information  as 
to  the  history  of  the  tablet  after  its  arrival  in  Washington.  On  the  return  of 
the  United  States  Surveying  and  Exploring  Expedition  to  the  South  Seas,  under 
Lieutenant  Wilkes,  the  collections  made  during  that  expedition  were  sent  to  the 
Patent  Office  at  Washington,  and  Mr.  Peale  was  appointed  to  arrange  them,  with 
other  collections  then  in  the  Patent  Office,  in  the  hall  of  that  building.  Among 
the  antiquities  here  deposited  were  the  fragments  of  the  Palenquean  tablet, 
which,  as  Mr.  Peale  expressly  states,  fitted  exactly  together.  The  tablet  excited 
some  interest  at  the  time,  but  no  one,  it  seems,  as  yet  duly  appreciated  its  arch- 
aeological importance.  Subsequently,  in  1848,  when  the  Prussian  envoy  to  the 
United  States,  Baron  von  Gerolt,  solicited  a plaster  cast  of  it  for  his  govern- 
ment, Mr.  Peale  employed  Mr.  Clark  Mills,  the  sculptor,  for  making  one,  which 
the  Prussian  ambassador  sent  to  Berlin.  It  is  not  mentioned  in  Professor  A. 
Bastian’s  catalogue  of  the  ethnological  department  in  the  Royal  Museum  at 
Berlin.^  The  mould  remained  at  the  Patent  Office  until  it  was  removed  to  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  together  with  the  collections  of  the  National  Institute. 
It  probably  had  become  unfit  for  further  use  in  1863 ; for  in  that  year  the  late 
Professor  Joseph  Henry,  first  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  charged 
Dr.  George  A.  Matile,  then  connected  with  that  establishment^  to  make  a 
new  mould,  in  order  to  obtain  a perfect  cast  of  the  slab.  This  work  was  success- 


* Stephens:  Incidents  of  Travel  in  Central  America,  Chiapas,  and  Yucatan  ; vol.  ii,  p.  390. 

f Ibid. ; vol.  ii,  Appendix. 

J This  catalogue  was  published  in  1872. 

§ How  in  the  United  States  Patent  Office. 
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fully  performed.  While  thus  engaged,  Dr.  Matile,  who  was  familiar  with  Mr. 
Stephens’s  works,  recognized  the  Smithsonian  tablet  as  one  of  the  three  stone 
slabs,  which,  placed  together,  bore  on  their  surface  the  sculpture  of  the  famous 
Group  of  the  Cross,  forming  the  chief  ornament  of  one  of  the  buildings  of 
Palenque,  which  for  this  reason  has  become  known  as  the  “ Temple  of  the 
Cross.”  The  middle  slab  and  that  originally  joining  it  on  the  left  have  been 
described  and  figured  by  late  explorers  ; but  the  one  which  completed  the  sculp- 
tured group,  and  is  now  preserved  in  the  Smithsonian  building,  probably  was 
already  broken  into  fragments  before  1832,  when  Waldeck  explored  the  ruins  of 
Palenque.  Stephens,  who  was  there  eight  years  afterward,  certainly  noticed  its 
scattered  pieces.  It  therefore  has  not  been  represented  by  either  of  them  ; but 
Del  Rio  and  Dupaix,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  earliest  reports  on  the 
ruins  of  Palenque,  still  saw  it  in  its  proper  place,  as  I shall  have  occasion  to 
show  hereafter.* 

Dr.  Matile  announced  the  identification  of  the  tablet  in  an  article  entitled 
“ American  Ethnology,”  which  was  written  in  1865,  but  published  in  Barnard’s 
“ American  Journal  of  Education  ” for  January,  1868.  The  passage  in  which 
he  explains  the  true  character  of  the  tablet  occurs  on  page  431  of  the  Journal. 
Indeed,  a mere  comparison  of  the  designs  on  the  Smithsonian  slab  with  the 
representations  of  the  Palenque  slabs  belonging  to  the  Group  of  the  Cross,  as 
given  by  Stephens,  shows  most  plainly  that  the  former  is  the  complement  of 
the  latter.  Yet  the  credit  of  having  first  pointed  out  that  fact  belongs  to  the 
above-named  gentleman . 

A few  years  afterward  the  tablet  was  again  broken,  in  consequence  of  an 
unlucky  accident  which  happened  on  its  being  removed  to  another  place  in  the 
Smithsonian  building.  However,  it  has  been  successfully  restored,  Dr.  Matile’s 
fac-simile  in  plaster  enabling  the  artist  to  replace  with  perfect  precision  the 
injured  portions  of  the  sculptured  surface ; and  it  is  now  exhibited,  solidly 
framed,  in  the  United  States  National  Museum  (in  charge  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution) , where  it  attracts  considerable  attention  on  the  part  of  the  numerous 
visitors. 

' In  1873  the  Smithsonian  Institution  sent  a photograph  of  the  tablet  to  Dr. 
Philipp  J.  J.  Valentini,  of  New  York,  a gentleman  much  interested  in  the  study 
of  Mexican  and  Central  American  antiquities,  and  author  of  a treatise  on 
the  Mexican  calendar-stone,  which  appeared  first  in  German  in  pamphlet  for  in,  f 
and  was  immediately  afterwa  rd  translated  into  English  by  Mr.  Stephen  Salisbury, 
Jr.,  and  published  in  the  “ Proceedings  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  ” 


* A short  notice  by  Juarros  is  the  first  printed  reference  to  the  ruins,  as  far  as  I know.  It  is  given  in  full  on 
page  7.  This  author’s  work  appeared  in  1808-18,  Del  Eio’s  report  in  1822. 

f Vortrag  fiber  den  Mexicanischen  Calender-Stein,  gehalten  von  Prof.  Ph.  Valentini,  am  30.  April  1878, 
etc.;  New  York,  1878. 
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(No.  71) , Worcester,  Mass.,  1878.  Upon  the  receipt  of  the  photograph,  Dr.  Valen- 
tini,  of  course,  noticed  at  once  that  it  represented  the  missing  slab  of  the  Temple 
of  the  Cross  at  Palenque,  and  he  communicated  his  discovery  to  Professor  Henry 
in  a letter  dated  March  4th,  1873.  He  had  arrived  at  this  result  without 
possessing  any  knowledge  of  Dr.  Matile’*s  prior  statement  to  the  same  effect. 

Hot  long  ago,  while  re-reading  Stephens’s  excellent  volumes  on  Central 
America,  Chiapas,  and  Yucatan,  I was  naturally  led  to  a close  examination  of 
the  Palenquean  relic  in  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and,  in  consideration  of  its 
great  archaeological  importance,  I conceived  the  plan  of  describing  it  and  figuring 
it  in  juxtaposition  with  Catherwood’s  well-known  delineation  of  the  Tablet  of  the 
Cross  in  Vol.  II  of  Stephens’s  “ Incidents  of  Travel  in  Central  America,  Chiapas, 
and  Yucatan.”  I am  confident  that  my  effort  to  present  the  celebrated  bas-relief 
in  its  original  completeness  will  meet  the  approval  of  all  interested  in  that 
remarkable  people  who  reared  the  great  palace  and  the  temples  of  Palenque. 

The  accompanying  outline  plate  is  a reproduction  of  Stephens’s  illustration, 
to  which  is  added  on  the  right  side  a correct  delineation  of  the  complemental 
Smithsonian  tablet.  The  dotted  vertical  line,  almost  touching  the  extreme  curve 
of  the  tail  of  the  bird  surmounting  the  cross,  marks  the  joining  of  the  left  and 
middle  tablets.  This  line  has  not  been  indicated  by  Mr.  Catherwood. 

Before  entering  upon  the  description  of  the  tablet,  I shall  have  to  mention 
a number  of  collateral  facts,  the  knowledge  of  which  will  promote  a better 
understanding  of  the  subject  to  which  this  monograph  is  devoted. 


CHAPTER  II. 


EXPLORATIONS  OF  PALENQUE. 

In  this  chapter  I purpose  to  give,  in  chronological  order,  and  as  succinctly  as 
possible,  an  account  of  the  principal  explorations  of  the  ancient  city,  comprising 
all  those  to  which  subsequent  reference  will  be  made. 

The  ruins  of  Palenque  are  called  after  the  picturesque  village  of  Santo 
Domingo  del  Palenque,*  about  eight  miles  distant  from  them,  and  situated  in  the 
Mexican  State  of  Chiapas,  bordering  on  the  Republic  of  Guatemala.  Indeed, 
Chiapas  formed  a province  of  Guatemala  during  the  period  of  Spanish  su- 
premacy ; but  immediately  after  the  declaration  of  independence  under  Iturbide 
(in  1821),  the  province  became  a part  of  Mexico,  in  virtue  of  a vote  of  its 
inhabitants.  The  aboriginal  name  of  the  ruined  city  is  not  known,  f and  the  early 
works  treating  of  those  parts  of  America  make  no  mention  of  the  place.  Cortes, 
on  his  famous  expedition  to  Honduras  (1524-1526) , undertaken  for  the  purpose 
of  quelling  the  defection  of  his  lieutenant,  Cristoval  de  Olid,  doubtless  passed  at 
no  considerable  distance  from  the  locality  now  called  Palenque.  “If  it  had  been 
a living  city,”  says  Mr.  Stephens,  “ its  fame  must  have  reached  his  ears,  and  he 
would  probably  have  turned  aside  from  his  road  to  subdue  and  plunder  it.  It 
seems,  therefore,  but  reasonable  to  suppose  that  it  was  at  that  time  desolate  and 
in  ruins,  and  even  the  memory  of  it  lost.”|  Mr.  Prescott  makes  a similar 
observation:  “The  army  (of  Cortes),”  he  says,  “was  now  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  ancient  city  of  Palenque,  the  subject  of  so  much  speculation  in  our 
time.  The  village  of  Las  Tres  Cruzes,  indeed,  situated  between  twenty  and 
thirty  miles  from  Palenque,  is  said  still  to  commemorate  the  passage  of  the 
conquerors  by  the  existence  of  three  crosses  which  they  left  there.  Yet  no  allu- 


* Eouncled  about  the  year  1564  by  Pedro  Laurencio,  a Dominican  missionary  among  the  Tzendal  Indians. 
According  to  Morelet,  it  has  now  a population  of  six  hundred  souls,  but  was  formerly  considered  a flourishing 
town. 

f “ The  word  palenque  is  of  Spanish  origin,  and  means  a stockade  or  enclosure  of  palisades.  How  it  came 
to  be  applied  to  the  village  of  Santo  Domingo  is  not  explained,  but  there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  tc 
suppose  that  it  has  any  connection  with  the  ruins.” — Bancroft:  The  Native  Races  of  the  Pacific  States;  vol. 
iv,  p.  294. 

1 Stephens:  Central  America,  etc.,  vol.  ii,  p.  357. 
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sion  is  made  to  the  ancient  capital.  Was  it  then  the  abode  of  a populous  and 
flourishing  community,  such  as  once  occupied  it,  to  judge  from  the  extent  and 
magnificence  of  its  remains  ? Or  was  it,  even  then,  a heap  of  mouldering  ruins, 
buried  in  a wilderness  of  vegetation,  and  thus  hidden  from  the  knowledge  of  the 
surrounding  country  ? If  the  former,  the  silence  of  Cortes  is  not  easy  to  be 
explained.”* 

There  is  a dim  tradition  relating  to  the  origin  of  Palenque— certainly  of 
doubtful  value,  but  nevertheless  of  sufficient  interest  to  be  mentioned  in  this 
place.  Indeed,  the  early  history  of  Central  America  and  Yucatan  offers  but  few 
points  of  support  to  the  investigator.  “ This  history,  or  rather  the  recollec- 
tion of  it,”  says  Brasseur  de  Bourbourg,  “ is  merely  founded  upon  a small 
number  of  traditions  no  less  obscure  than  confused.  The  chronology  is  defective 
in  the  same  measure,  and  that  to  which  we  try  to  link  the  principal  events  in 
the  annals  of  Yucatan  is  characterized  by  the  most  arid  laconism. ”f  Such  is  the 
avowal  of  an  author  well  known  for  the  hardihood  with  which  he  throws  out  his 
speculations,  and  whose  really  great  learning  scarcely  can  dispel  the  distrust 
roused  by  his  extravagant  conclusions.  Yet,  notwithstanding  these  drawbacks, 
he  has  brought  to  light  many  interesting  details  bearing  on  the  former  state  of 
those  countries,  and  his  works  are,  and  long  will  be,  indispensable  to  the  student 
of  American  history.  What  Brasseur  states  concerning  the  founding  of  Palenque 
is  chiefly  taken  from  a curious  manuscript  by  Don  Ramon  de  Ordonez  y Aguiar, 
a native  of  Ciudad  Real  de  Chiapas,  who  died  about  1840,  at  an  advanced  age, 
as  canon  of  the  cathedral  of  that  city.  The  comprehensive  title  of  the  manuscript, 
“ Historia  de  la  Creacion  del  Cielo  y de  la  Tierra  ” (History  of  the  Creation  of 
Heaven  and  Earth) , discloses  at  once  the  unmeasured  range  of  his  imagination. 
The  account,  as  given  by  Brasseur,  is  the  following : — It  wras  several  centuries 
before  the  Christian  era,  when  there  arrived  at  the  Laguna  de  Terininos  a small 
fleet  of  barks,  from  which  a distinguished  person,  called  Votan,  accompanied  by 
other  chiefs  of  his  race,  went  ashore.  He  came  from  a place  called  Yalum- 
Votan,  or  “ Land  of  Yotan,”  which  the  commentator  (Ordonez)  believes  to  have 
been  the  Island  of.  Cuba.  Yotan  penetrated,  apparently  unmolested  by  the 
natives,!  into  the  country,  ascending  the  Usumacinta,  and  near  one  of  the 
affluents  of  this  river  Central  American  civilization  is  supposed  to  have  taken 
its  origin  ; for,  during  his  sojourn  in  this  region,  a city  arose  at  the  foot  of  the 


* Prescott:  Conquest  of  Mexico;  vol.  iii,  p.  281. 

f Brasseur  de  Bourbourg : Histoire  des  Nations  Civilisees  du  Mexique  et  de  l’Amerique-Centrale ; Paris, 
1857-9,  tom.  ii,  p.  2. — He  refers  to  a Maya  manuscript  treating  of  the  principal  epochs  in  the  history  of 
Yucatan  before  the  conquest.  It  was  presented  by  Don  Juan  Pio  Perez,  a Yucatec  scholar,  to  Mr.  Stephens,  who 
published  it  with  an  English  version  in  the  appendix  to  the  second  volume  of  his  work  on  Yucatan.  The  manu- 
script was  written  from  memory  by  an  Indian,  at  some  time  not  designated. 

J Brasseur  believes  they  were  Tzendals.  Remnants  of  this  people  still  live  in  the  neighborhood  of  Palenque. 
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Tumbala  Mountains,* * * §  which  became  the  metropolis  of  a large  empire.  This  city 
was  called  Nachan  (City  of  the  Serpents) , f and  the  remains  of  its  buildings  are 
the  now  much  admired  ruins  of  Palenque.  $'  I must  abstain  from  following  in 
this  place  the  further  career  of  Votan,  which  is  narrated,  according  to  the  tradi- 
tion, in  the  works  of  Brasseur  and  Bancroft. 

According  to  Juarros,  the  historian  of  Guatemala,  the  ruins  of  Palenque 
were  discovered  about  1750  by  a party  of  Spaniards  traveling  in  the  Province  of 
Chiapas  ;§  but  Stephens  doubts  this  account,  being  rather  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  existence  of  the  ruins  was  revealed  by  the  Indians,  who  had  clearings  in 
different  parts  of  the  forest  for  their  corn-fields,  or,  perhaps,  had  known  them 
from  time  immemorial,  and  caused  the  neighboring  inhabitants  to  visit  them.|| 
The  Abbe  Brasseur  de  Bourbourg,  on  the  other  hand,  states  that  the  ruins  were 
accidentally  discovered,  in  1746,  by  the  young  nephews  of  the  Licentiate  Antonio 
de  Solis,  then  residing  at  Santo.  Domingo,  which  formed  a part  of  his  diocese.^ 
Though  the  news  of  this  discovery  spread  through  the  country,  the  Guatemalan 
government  paid  for  a long  time  no  attention  to  it,  either  from  want  of  apprecia- 
tion, or  because  other  matters  deemed  more  important  claimed  its  care.  In  1773, 
however,  Ramon  de  Ordonez  induced  one  of  his  brothers  and  several  other 
persons  to  explore  the  ruins,  and  their  information  enabled  him  to  draw  up  a 
report,  which  finally,  in  1784,  reached  Don  Jose  Estacheria,  President  of  the 
Guatemalan  Audiencia  Real.  This  functionary  becoming  interested  in  the 
subject,  instructed  in  the  same  year  Jose  Antonio  Calderon,  Lieutenant  Alcalde 


* Called  Cerro  del  Naranjo  on  the  new  map  of  Yucatan,  compiled  by  Hiibbe  and  Perez,  and  revised  by 
Berendt  (1878). 

f Culhuacan  and  Huehuetlapallan  are  other  names  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  applied  to  the  city. 

J Brasseur  de  Bourbourg : Histoire  des  Nations  Oivilisees  etc.;  tom.  i,  p.  68. 

§ “ St.  Domingo  Palenque,  a village  in  the  Province  of  Tzendales,  on  the  borders  of  the  intendancies  of 
Ciudad  Real  and  Yucatan.  It  is  the  head  of  a curacy*;  in  a mild  and  salubrious  climate,  but  very  thinly 
inhabited,  and  now  celebrated  from  having  within  its  jurisdiction  the  vestiges  of  a very  opulent  city,  which  has 
been  named  Ciudad  del  Palenque ; doubtless,  formerly  the  capital  of  an  empire  whose  history  no  longer  exists. 
This  metropolis, — like  another  Herculaneum,  not  indeed  overwhelmed  by  the  torrent  of  another  Vesuvius,  but  con- 
cealed for  ages  in  the  midst  of  a vast  desert, — remained  unknown  until  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when 
some  Spaniards,  having  penetrated  the  dreary  solitude,  found  themselves,  to  their  great  astonishment,  within  sight 
of  the  remains  of  what  once  had  been  a superb  city,  of  six  leagues  in  circumference ; the  solidity  of  its  edifices, 
the  stateliness  of  its  palaces,  and  the  magnificence  of  its  public  works  were  not  surpassed  in  importance  by  its  vast 
extent ; temples,  altars,  deities,  sculptures,  and  monumental  stones  bear  testimony  to  its  great  antiquity.  The 
hieroglyphics,  symbols,  and  emblems,  which  have  been  discovered  in  the  temples,  bear  so  strong  a resemblance  to 
those  of  the  Egyptians,  as  to  encourage  the  .supposition  that  a colony  of  that  nation  may  have  founded  the  city  of 
Palenque,  or  Culhuacan.  The  same  opinion  may  be  formed  respecting  that  of  Tulha,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still 
to  be  seen  near  the  village  of  Ocosingo,  in  the  same  district.” — History  of  the  Kingdom  of  Guatemala  etc .,  by 
Don  Domingo  Juarros.  Translated  by  J.  Baily ; London,  1823,  p.  18.— Compendio  de  la  Historia  de  la  Ciudad  de 
Guatemala.  Escrito  por  el  Br.  D.  Domingo  Juarros ; Guatemala,  1808-18,  tom.  i,  p.  14. 

Judging  from  this  description,  one  would  form  a very  poor  opinion  of  the  district  in  which  Palenque  is 
situated.  Modern  travelers,  however,  praise  its  beautiful  scenery,  especially  Morelet  and  Charnay. 

||  Stephens:  Central  America,  etc.;  vol.  ii,  p.  294. 

Brasseur  de  Bourbourg  : Monuments  Anciens  du  Mexique ; Paris,  1866,  p.  3. 
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Mayor  of  Santo  Domingo,  to  make  further  explorations,  and  in  1785,  an  Italian, 
Antonio  Bernasconi,  royal  architect  in  Guatemala,  was  ordered  to  continue  the 
survey.  Their  reports,  accompanied  by  drawings,  never  published  as  far  as 
known,  remained  in  manuscript,  but  were  translated,  in  part  at  least,  into 
French  by  Brasseur  de  Bourbourg,  and  published  in  his  large  work  on  Palenque 
(“Monuments  Anciens  du  Mexique”),  of  which  an  account  will  be  given  on  a 
subsequent  page.  The  manuscripts  in  question,  having  been  sent  to  Spain, 
were  used  by  the  royal  historiographer,  Munoz,  in  a report  on  American  antiqui- 
quities  made  by  order  of  the  king.* 

The  first  exploration  of  the  ruins  which  led  to  a direct,  though  much 
retarded,  result  was  that  by  Captain  Antonio  del  Rio,  undertaken  in  1787,  pur- 
suant to  a royal  decree  issued  May  15th,  1786.  His  report  is  dated  Palenque, 
June  24th,  1787,  and  addressed  to  Don  Jose  Estacheria,  “ Brigadier,  Governor 
and  Commandant  General  of  the  Kingdom  of  Guatemala,  etc.”  It  was  sent  to 
Spain,  accompanied  by  many  drawings ; but  copies  having  been  retained  in 
Mexico  and  Guatemala,  one  of  them  was  obtained  by  a gentleman  who  had 
resided  many  years  in  the  last-named  city — a Dr.  McQuy — and  brought  by  him 
to  London,  where  it  was  translated  into  English,  and  printed  in  1822  by  Henry 
Berthoud.  It  forms  a small  quarto  and  bears  the  title  : “ Description  of  the 
Ruins  of  an  Ancient  City,  discovered  near  Palenque,  in  the  Kingdom  of  Guate- 
mala, in  Spanish  America;  translated  from  the  Original  Manuscript  Report  of 
Captain  Don  Antonio  del  Rio,  etc.”  The  title  further  informs  us  that  the  work 
contains  the  “ Teatro  Critico  Americano,  etc.,”  by  Dr.  Paul  Felix  Cabrera,  which 
is  one  of  the  many  attempts  to  show  how  America  was  peopled.  Though  it 
appears  that  no  drawings  accompanied  Del  Rio’s  manuscript  report  from  which 
the  English  translation  was  made,  the  latter  is,  nevertheless,  illustrated  by 
seventeen  lithographic  plates.  These  delineations  were  executed  by  M.  Frederic 
de  Waldeck,  after  copies  of  the  drawings  of  Castaneda,  the  artist  employed  by 
Captain  Dupaix,  the  succeeding  explorer  of  Palenque.  The  copies  in  question, 
for  some  time  in  possession  of  M.  Latour- Allard,  of  Paris,  passed  afterward  into 
English  hands.  In  the  few  copies  of  Del  Rio’s  work  examined  by  me  nearly 
every  plate  is  marked  with  the  initials  F.  W.  or  J.  F.  W.,  which  stand  for 
“Frederic  Waldeck”  or  “ Jean-Frederic  Waldeck.”  One  plate,  moreover,  is 
signed  with  his  full  name.  Del  Rio’s  illustrations,  as  given  in  the  English 
translation,  are  substantially  those  of  Dupaix,  only  somewhat  improved,  more 


* Bancroft:  Native  Races  etc.;  vol.  iv,  p.  289,  note.  This  note  extends  over  several  pages  and  embraces  a 
full  account  of  the  explorations  by  which  the  ruins  of  Palenque  have  been  made  known,  and  of  the  many  reports 
and  books  resulting  from  these  explorations.  Though  my  information  in  regard  to  the  latter  is  derived  from 
original  sources,  I have  taken  various  details  from  this  excellent  resume ; others  I obtained  from  the  Abbe 
Brasseur’s  “Monuments  Anciens  du  Mexique,”  a work  containing  the  most  extensive  account  of  Palenque  as  yet 
published.  It  was  not  within  my  reach  when  I commenced  this  monograph. 
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especially  with  regard  to  the  contours  of  the  human  figures.  Even  the  errors  in 
Castaneda’s  delineations,  which  have  become  obvious  by  later  and  more  correct 
representations  of  the  same  objects,  are  reproduced  in  the  plates  illustrating  the 
English  translation  of  Del  Rio’s  report.  Thus,  the  totally  incorrect  position  of 
the  glyphs  in  the  Group  of  the  Cross  is  shown  in  Del  Rio’s  plate  as  well  as  in 
that  of  Dupaix,  and  similar  defects,  common  to  both  and  surely  not  resulting 
from  accident,  can  be  pointed  out.  As  for  Del  Rio’s  descriptions,  they  certainly 
have  some  merit,  though  they  lack  the  precision  and  completeness  of  those  of 
later  investigators.  The  plates  not  being  numbered,  the  references  to  them  are 
in  many  cases  obscure,  and,  indeed,  would  be  unintelligible,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
surer  guidance  afforded  by  more  recent  publications  on  Palenque* 

Of  far  greater  importance  were  the  three  expeditions  made,  pursuant  to  a 
royal  order,  from  1805  to  1808,  by  William  Dupaix,  a retired  captain  of  Mexican 
dragoons,  for  exploring  the  antiquities  of  Mexico.  He  was  accompanied  by 
Luciano  Castaneda,  engineer  and  draughtsman,  a secretary,  and  a military  escort. 
In  the  course  of  his  third  expedition,  in  1807,  he  reached  Palenque,  where  he 
was  engaged  for  several  months  in  a thorough  examination  of  the  ruins.  His 
manuscript  report  and  drawings  were  to  be  sent  to  Spain ; but  the  outbreak  of 
the  Mexican  revolution  frustrated  this  design,  and  they  remained  during  those 
troublous  times  in  the  custody  of  Castaneda,  who  deposited  them  in  the  museum 
of  the  city  of  Mexico. 

In  the  meantime  the  Latour- Allard  copies  of  Castaneda’s  drawings  were 
re-copied  by  Augustine  Aglio,  and  published  in  1830,  in  Vol.  IV  of  Lord  Kings- 
borough’s  “ Mexican  Antiquities.”  Thirty-four  of  the  many  plates  composing 
this  volume  relate  to  Palenque.  A copy  of  the  Spanish  text  of  Dupaix’s  report, 
obtained  by  Lord  Kingsborough  in  a manner  not  explained,  appeared  in  1830, 
as  a part  of  Vol.  V of  the  above-named  work,  under  the  title  “ Viages  de  Guil- 
lelino  Dupaix  sobre  las  Antiguedades  Mejicanas,”  and  an  English  translation  of 
the  same,  headed  “ The  Monuments  of  New  Spain,  by  M.  Dupaix,”  was  given, 
in  1831,  in  the  sixth  of  Kingsborough’s  magnificent  but  unwieldy  tomes.  Thus, 
the  merit  of  having  first  laid  before  the  world  the  results  of  Dupaix’s  labors  is 
due  to  the  unexampled  zeal  of  that  nobleman,  who  sacrificed  time  and  fortune 
in  the  enterprise  of  collecting  and  publishing  all  existing  documents  calculated 
to  elucidate  the  history  and  arts  of  ancient  Mexico. 


* I know  two  German  translations  of  Del  Rio’s  report,  namely  : “ Huehuetlapallan,  Amerika’s  grosse  Urstadt 
in  dem  Konigreich  Guatimala.  Neu  entdeekt  vom  Capitain  Don  Antonio  del  Rio  etc.’’  Mit  17  grossen 
Zeichnungen  in  Steindruclc ; Meiningen,  1824;  and — Von  Minutoli : “ Beschreibhng  einer  alten  Stadt,  die  in 
Guatimala  (Neuspanien)  unfern  Palenque  entdeekt  worden  ist.  Naeh  der  englischen  Uebersetzung  der 
spanischen  Originalhandschrift  des  Capitan  Don  Antonio  del  Rio  etc.”  Mit  14  lithogr.  Tafeln;  Berlin,  1832. 
According  to  Mr.  Bancroft,  a French  translation  by  M.  Warden  was  published  by  the  Societe  de  Geographic,  with 
a part  of  the  plates,  and  the  original  Spanish  of  Del  Rio’s  report  appeared  in  1855,  in  the  “ Diccionario  Universal 
de  Geografia  etc.,”  tom.  viii,  pp.  528-33. 
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In  1828  the  manuscripts  and  drawings  of  Dupaix  were  handed  over  by  the 
Mexican  government  to  M.  H.  Baradere  and  taken  by  him  to  Paris,  where  they 
were  published,  in  1834,  in  two  large  folios  as  “ Antiquites  Mexicaines.  Rela- 
tion des  Trois  Expeditions  du  Capitaine  Dupaix,  ordonnees  en  1805,  1806,  et 
1807,  pour  la  Recherche  des  Antiquites  du  Pays,  notamment  celles  de  Mitla  et 
de  Palenque ; accompagnee  des  Dessins  de  Castaneda,  etc.  Suivie  d’un  Parallele 
de  ces  Monuments  avec  ceux  de  l’Egypte,  de  l’lndostan  et  du  Reste  de  TAncien 
Monde,  par  M.  Alexandre  Lenoir,  etc.”  The  first  volume  opens  with  a dedica- 
tion to  the  Mexican  Congress  by  M.  Baradere,  and  contains,  in  addition  to  the 
other  matter,  notes  and  commentaries  from  several  authors  (Warden,  Farcy, 
Baradere  and  De  Saint-Priest) ; Dupaix’s'  report  is  given  in  Spanish  and 
French.  An  atlas  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  plates  constitutes  the  second 
volume. 

Among  the  writers  to  whom  reference  will  be  made  in  the  following  pages  I 
have  to  mention  Colonel  Juan  Galindo,  who  communicated  papers  on  Mexican 
and  Central  American  antiquities  to  learned  societies  in  Europe  and  America. 
Of.  special  interest  In  its  bearing  on  Palenque  is  a letter  addressed  to  the  Geo- 
graphical Society  of  Paris,  dated  April  27tli,  1831,  and  published  in  the  “Anti- 
quites Mexicaines  ” among  the  appended  notes  and  documents  as  “ Notions 
transmises  par  M.  Juan  Galindo,  Officier  Superieur  de  l’Amerique  Centrale,  sur 
Palenque  et  autres  Lieux  Circonvoisins.”  Another  communication,  relating  to 
the  ruins  of  Copan  and  incidentally  to  those  of  Palenque,  was  sent  by  him  to 
the  Hon.  Thomas  L.  Winthrop,  President  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society. 
It  is  dated  Copan,  June  19th,  1835,  and  was  published  in  the  second  volume  of 
the  “ Archseologia  Americana.”* 

For  the  most  extensive  exploration  of  the  Palenquean  ruins  we  are  indebted 
to  the  before-mentioned  French  artist,  Jean-Frederic  de  Waldeck,  who  was  born 
in  1766,  and  died  in  1875,  at  the  far  advanced  age  of  one  hundred  and  nine  years. 
In  1798  he  accompanied  the  famous  scientific  expedition  to  Egypt  as  a volunteer, 
and  traveled  afterward  in  various  parts  of  Africa,  encountering  many  dangers 
and  hardships.  In  the  year  1819  he  visited  Chile  and  other  parts  of  America. 
After  his  return  to  France,  while  engaged  in  copying  the  plates  for  Del  Rio’s 
work,  he  thought  he  discovered  deficiencies  in  those  designs,  and  it  became  his 
settled  resolve  to  undertake  a personal  exploration  of  the  ruins.  In  1832,  at 
the  age  of  sixty-six,  when  most  men  feel  a desire  to  retire  from  the  cares 
and  troubles  of  active  life,  he  arrived,  full  of  vigor  and  enthusiasm,  at  Palenque, 
and  built  himself  a dwelling  at  the  foot  of  the  pyramid  supporting  the  Temple 


* Colonel  Galindo’s  tragic  fate  has  been  described  by  Mr.  Stephens  in  his  work  on  Central  America,  etc.,  vol. 
i,  p.  423.  Serving  under  General  Morazan,  he  perished  after  a disastrous  encounter  near  Tegucigalpa,  in  Hondu- 
ras. This  happened  during  Mr.  Stephens’s  visit. 
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of  the  Cross,  where  he  lived,  according  to  his  own  statement,  two  years,*  busily 
engaged  in  surveying  and  drawing  the  ruins.  The  means  for  carrying  on  this 
work  had  partly  been  furnished  by  the  Mexican  government,  then  in  the  hands 
. of  Bustamante. 

Many  years,  however,  passed  by  after  his  return  to  France,  before  the 
results  of  his  labors  became  known  to  the  world.  Finally,  in  1860,  the  French 
government  appointed  Messrs.  Merimee,  Angrand,  Longperier,  Aubin,  De 
Saint-Priest  and  Daly  as  a commission  to  examine  Waldeck’s  drawings  and  to 
report  on  their  merit ; and  the  verdict  being  favorable,  the  plates  deemed  worthy 
of  publication  were  selected  for  execution.  Waldeck’s  text,  however,  was 
rejected,  and  the  literary  part  of  the  work  entrusted  to  the  pen  of  Brasseur  de 
Bourbourg.  It  appeared  at  Paris,  in  1866,  as  a large  folio  volume  entitled 
“ Monuments  Anciens  du  Mexique.  Palenque  et  autres  Ruines  de  l’Ancienne 
Civilisation  du  Mexique.  Collection  de  Vues,  Bas-reliefs,  etc.,  dessines  par  M. 
de  Waldeck.  Texte  redige  par  M.  Brasseur  de  Bourbourg.”  The  title  further 
states  that  the  work  was  published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction.  It  is  divided  into  the  following  sections  : 1.  Avant-  propos,  contain- 
ing M.  Leonce  Angrand’s  report  on  Waldeck’s  drawings,  addressed  to  the  Min- 
ister of  Public  Instruction,  and  other  details  concerning  the  publication  of  the 
volume  ; 2.  Introduction  aux  Ruines  de  Palenque , treating  of  the  discovery  of  the 
ruins  and  of  the  different  reports  relating  to  them  (Calderon,  Bernasconi, 
Munoz,  Del  Rio,  Dupaix,  Stephens,  Morelet,  Charnav)  ; 3.  Recherches  sur  les 
Ruines  de  Palenque  et  sur  les  Origines  de  V Ancienne  Civilisation  du  Mexique  ; 
eight  chapters,  embracing  an  elaborate  essay  on  the  Mexican  and  Central  Ameri- 
can nations  : their  traditions,  migrations,  mythology,  customs,  etc.;  4.  Description 
des  Ruines  de  Palenque  et  Explication  des  Dessins  qui  y out  rapport,  Redigees 
par  M.  de  Waldeck — his  only  literary  contribution  to  the  work.  It  is  nothing 
but  a descriptive  list  of  the  plates,  and  covers  only  eight  pages.  “ The  pub- 
lishers,” says  Bancroft,  “probably  acted  wisely  in  rejecting  Waldeck’s  text  as  a 
whole,  since  his  archaeological  speculations  are  always  more  or  less  absurd  ; but 
it  would  have  been  better  to  give  his  descriptive  matter  more  in  full.”f  As  a 
consequence,  it  follows  that  the  new  information  concerning  the  ruins  themselves, 
as  given  in  the  work,  must  almost  exclusively  be  derived  from  the  plates.  The 
learned  Abbe  who  acted  as  editor  could  add  no  new  facts,  not  having  visited 

'-Waldeck:  Voyage  Pittoresque  et  Archeologique  dans  la  Province  d’ Yucatan  ; Paris,  1838,  p.  vii. — This 
work  is  a richly  illustrated  large  folio  volume,  which  the  author  dedicated  to  Lord  Kingsborough,  who  had  gener- 
ously furnished  him  with  means  for  pursuing  his  investigations.  The  archaeological  part  chiefly  relates  to  the 
ruins  of  Uxmal.  This  exploration  is  of  later  date  than  that  of  Palenque;  hut  he  hastened  the  publication  of  the 
work,  fearing  some  one  might  take  hold  of  the  subject,  his  drawings  having  been  confiscated  by  order  of  President 
Santa  Anna,  the  head  of  the  same  government,  he  says,  which  formerly  had  lent  him  its  assistance.  He  had  kept, 
however,  duplicates  of  his  designs,  which  enabled  him  to  illustrate  .the  volume.  He  complains  bitterly  of  this 
treatment,  calling  the  Mexicans  barbarians  who  want  to  be  considered'  as  an  enlightened  people. 

f Bancroft : Native  Races  etc.,  vol.  iv,  p.  293. 
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Palenque  when  the  “ Monuments  Anciens  ” appeared.  He  saw  the  ruins  several 
years  afterward,  in  1871. 

Waldeck’s  plates  are  splendid  lithographs,  fifty-six  in  number,  of  which 
forty  relate  to  Palenque.  Yet,  though  the  artistic  merit  of  these  delineations  is 
worthy  of  the  highest  praise,  they  certainly  create  in  the  beholder  some  doubts 
as  to  their  being  absolutely  faithful  likenesses  of  the  objects  they  represent. 
Like  many  other  artists,  Waldeck  evidently  had  a tendency  to  use  the  pencil 
with  improving  effect — a quality  which  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  the  experts 
selected  for  examining  his  drawings,  and  which  was  mildly  designated  in  M. 
Angrand’s  report  as  a disposition  to  attempt  restorations  (un  penchant  aux  restau- 
rations ).  I am  under  the  impression  that  his  drawings  show  the  anatomical 
proportions  of  the  human  figures  much  better  than  the  sculptures  themselves 
warrant.  This  is  certainly  the  case  with  the  standing  figures  of  the  middle  slab 
in  the  Group  of  the  Cross,  which  I have  compared  with  Charnay’s  corresponding- 
photograph,  of  which  more  will  be  said  hereafter.  Considerations  like  these,  I 
may  state  in  this  place,  have  influenced  me  to  reproduce  as  the  principal  illustra- 
tion in  this  monograph  Catherwood’s  representation  of  the  bas-relief,  in  preference 
to  that  given  by  Waldeck.  1 will  admit,  however,  that  in  such  a case  no  one  who 
has  not  seen  the  original  can  fairly  estimate  the  merit  of  its  delineation. 

In  1839  Mr.  John  Lloyd  Stephens,  of  Yew  Jersey,  was  entrusted  by  Presi* 
dent  Van  Buren  with  a diplomatic  mission  to  Central  America  : an  office  leav- 
ing him  much  time  for  travel  and  that  special  kind  of  exploration  which  he  had 
before  successfully  pursued  in  Egypt,  Arabia  and  Palestine.  He  surveyed 
within  ten  months  eight  ruined  cities,  and  published  upon  his  return  to  the 
United  States  his  well-known  “Incidents  of  Travel  in  Central  America, 
Chiapas,  and  Yucatan.”*  These  volumes  were  illustrated  by  his  fellow-traveler, 
the  artist  Frederick  Catherwood,  of  London.  While  they  were  going  through 
the  press,  he  embarked  again,  in  company  with  Mr.  Catherwood,  for  Yucatan, 
where  his  extensive  explorations  of  ruins  furnished  him  with  the  material  for 
his  succeeding  work  “ Incidents  of  Travel  in  Yucatan. ”f  Stephens’s  reputation 
as  a talented  and  veracious  author  is  so  well  established  that  any  additional 
laudatory  remarks  almost  appear  superfluous  ; and  a large  share  of  praise  is 
likewise  due  to  Catherwood,  the  skillful  delineator. 

“ Respecting  the  ability  of  these  explorers,”  says  Mr.  Bancroft,  “ and  the 
faithfulness  of  their  text  and  drawings,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion.  Their 
work  in  Chiapas  is  excelled  only  by  that  of  the  same  gentlemen  in  Yucatan. 

Hardly  less  emphatic  is  the  approval  of  the  Abbe  Brasseur  de  Bourbourg, 
himself  a traveler  in  those  regions.  Referring  to  “ Incidents  of  Travel  in 


* First  edition  : New  York,  1842  (2  volumes), 
f First  edition  : New  York,  1843  (2  volumes). 
% Bancroft : Native  Races,  etc.;  vol.  iv,  p.  293. 
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Yucatan,”  he  says : — “ Malgre  quelques  imperfections,  ce  livre  restera  toujours 
un  ouvrage  de  premier  ordre  pour  les  voyageurs  et  les  savants  ; c’est  la  qu’on 
trouve  pour  la  premiere  fois,  avec  une  fidelite  presque  pllotographique,  cette 
serie  de  monuments  dont  l’Egypte  elle-meme  se  serait  enorgueillie,  et  a 1’ authen- 
ticity desquels  M.  Charnay  est  venu,  il  y a trois  ans  a peine,  apporter  avec  ses 
belles  photographies  le  plus  eclatant  temoignage.’’*  My  late  friend,  Dr.  Carl 
Hermann  Berendt,  who  had  seen  nearly  all  the  sites  visited  by  Stephens,  repeat- 
edly assured  me  that,  with  the  explorer’s  volumes  as  guides,  he  had  found 
himself  perfectly  at  home  among  the  ruins  described  by  him. 

Stephens’s  account  of  Palenque,  which  chiefly  will  be  considered  in  the 
present  case,  occupies  a considerable  portion  (pages  289  to  365)  of  Vol.  II  of  the 
first-named  of  his  works,  and  most  of  the  illustrations  of  that  volume  represent 
Palenquean  buildings  and  bas-reliefs.  Considering  that  his  actual  survey  of  the 
ruins,  made  in  May,  1840,  occupied  only  twenty  days,  which,  moreover,  were 
rendered  unpleasant  by  the  rainy  season,  the  amount  of  work  done  by  him  and 
his  associate  is  really  astonishing.  It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that,  though 
Waldeck  explored  the  ruins  of  Palenque  several  years  before  Stephens  and 
Catherwood,  the  last-named  gentlemen  published  their  results  at  a much  earlier 
day,  and  consequently  could  not  in  any  way  profit  by  the  labors  of  their  prede- 
cessor. 

The  next  visit  to  Palenque  claiming  our  attention  was  made  by  the  naturalist, 
M.  Arthur  Morelet,  who  spent  in  1846  a fortnight  among  the  ruins,  as  he  states 
in  his  “ Voyage  dans  l’Amerique  Centrale,  l’lle  de  Cuba  et  le  Yucatan  Paris, 
1857.  The  more  important  portion  of  the  work  was  translated  into  English  by 
Mrs.  M.  F.  Squier,  and  appeared  as  “Travels  in  Central  America,  etc.;”  New 
York,  1871.  Referring  to  preceding  explorers,  M.  Morelet  attempts  no  descrip- 
tion of  the  ruins  ; but  his  account  is  of  much  interest  in  other  respects,  as  my 
subsequent  quotations  will  show. 

Lastly,  mention  must  be  made  of  the  large  atlas  of  photographic  views  of 
Mexican  and  Yucatec  ruins,  taken  by  M.  Desire  Charnay,  who  visited  the 
western  continent  in  1857,  charged  by  the  French  authorities  with  a mission  to 
explore  the  ruins  of  America.  His  atlas  is  accompanied  by  an  octavo  volume, 
entitled  “ Cites  et  Ruines  Americaines  ; Mitla,  Palenque,  Izamal,  Chichen-Itza, 
Uxmal.  Recueillies  et  photographiees  par  Desire  Charnay.  Avec  un  Texte  par 
M.  Viollet-le-Duc  ; suivi  du  Voyage  et  des  Documents  de  l’Auteur.”  Paris, 
1863.  Among  the  four  photographs  obtained  by  him  at  Palenque  that  of  the 
middle  tablet  of  the  Group  of  the  Cross  is  of  particular  interest  in  connection 
with  the  subject  treated  in  these  pages,  and  will  be  duly  considered  hereafter. 


Brasseur  de  Bourbourg  in  : Archives  de  la  Commission  Scientifique  du  Mexique  ; Paris,  1865,  tom.  i,  p.  91. 


CHAPTER  III. 


THE  TEMPLE  OF  THE  CROSS. 

Though  anything  like  a description  of  Palenque  would  be  incompatible  with 
the  character  of  this  monograph,  and,  moreover,  appear  totally . superfluous  in 
view  of  the  existing  ample  literature  on  the  subject,  I consider  it  as  a part  of 
my  task  to  extract  from  the  authorities  enumerated  in  the  preceding  chapter  such 
statements  as  relate  to  the  Temple  of  the  Cross  and  to  the  celebrated  sculpture 
itself.  I also  give,  as  Fig.  1,  a plan  of  Palenque,  in  order  to  illustrate  the 
situation  of  the  different  buildings,  all  of  which,  as  will  be  seen,  face  the  cardinal 
points.  The  Temple  of  the  Cross,  indicated  by  No.  4 on  the  plan,  is  situated 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  east  of  the  large  building  No.  1,  commonly 
called  the  Palace,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  small  river  Otolum,*  which  trav- 
erses the  site  of  the  ruins.  It  stands  upon  a dilapidated  pyramidal  stone . 
structure  measuring  about  one  hundred  and  thirty -four  feet  on  the  slope,  and 
forms  a rectangle,  fifty  feet  long  and  thirty-one  feet  wide.f  Figures  2,  3 and 
4 illustrate  the  character  of  the  building. 

I now  insert  Del  Rio’s  somewhat  vague  account  of  the  temple  : — 

“ Eastward  of  this  structure!  are  three  small  eminences  forming  a triangle, 
upon  each  of  which  is  a square  building,  eighteen  yards  long  by  eleven  broad, 
of  the  same  architecture  as  the  former,  but  having,  along  their  roofings,  several 
superstructures,  about  three  yards  high,  resembling  turrets,  covered  with 
different  ornaments  and  devices  in  stucco.  In  the  interior  of  the  first  of  these 
three  mansions,  at  the  end  of  a gallery  almost  entirely  dilapidated,  is  a saloon 
having  a small  chamber  at  each  extremity,  while  in  the  centre  of  the  saloon 
stands  an  oratory,  rather  more  than  three  yards  square,  presenting  on  each  side 
of  the  entrance  a perpendicular  stone,  whereon  is  pourtrayed  the  image  of  a man 

* So  called  by  Del  Rio,  but  “ Otula”  by  Stephens.  According  to  Brasseur,  Otolum  means  “ Place  of  crumb- 
ling stones,”  and  the  name  is  applied  to  the  ruins  as  well  as  to  the  stream.  The  people  of  the  neighborhood  call 
the  ruins  “ Casas  de  Piedra  ” (stone  houses). 

f Stephens’s  measurements. 

J He  alludes  to  one  of  the  temples  south  of  the  Palace. 
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Fig.  1. 
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PLAN  OF  PALENQUE. 
(After  Waldeek). 


1.  Palace.  4.  Temple  of  the  Cross.  7.  Aqueduct. 

2.  Temple  of  the  Three  Tablets.  5.  Temple  of  the  Sun.  8.  Ruined  Building. 

8.  Temple  of  the  “ Beau  Relief.”  6.  Ruined  Pyramidal  Structure.  9.  Ruined  Buildings. 

(The  edifices  marked  5 and  6 are  placed  by  Stephens  south  of  the  Temple  of  the  Cross,  as  indicated  by  the 

dotted  lines.  Some  of  the  structures  here  specified  are  not  mentioned  in  this  publication.) 
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in  bas-relief.*  Upon  entering,  I found  the  entire  frontf  of  the  oratory  occupied 
by  three  stones  joined  together,  on  which  the  objects  described  in  Fig.  26t  are 
allegorically  represented.  The  outward  decoration  is  confined  to  a sort  of 
moulding  finished  with  small  stucco  bricks,  on  which  are  bas-reliefs  . . . ; 

the  pavement  of  the  oratory  is  quite  smooth,  and  eight  inches  thick,  which  it 
was  necessary  to  perforate  in  order  to  make  an  excavation.  Having  proceeded 
in  this  labor,  at  about  half  a yard  deep,  I found  a small  round  earthen  vessel, 
about  one  foot  in  diameter,  fitted  horizontally  with  a mixture  of  lime  to  another 
of  the  same  quality  and  dimensions  ; these  were  removed,  and  the  digging  being 
continued,  a quarter  of  a yard  beneath,  we  discovered  a circular  stone,  of  rather 
larger  diameter  than  the  first  articles,  and  on  removing  this  from  its  position,  a 
cylindrical  cavity  presented  itself,  about  a foot  wide  and  the  third  of  a foot  deep, 
containing  a flint  lance,  two  small  conical  pyramids  with  the  figure  of  a heart  in 
dark  crystallized  stone  (which  is  very  common  in  this  kingdom  and  known  by 
the  name  of  challa)  ; there  were  also  two  small  earthen  jars  or  ewers  with  covers 
containing  small  stones  and  a ball  of  vermilion  . . . The  situation  of  the 

subterranean  depository  coincides  with  the  centre  of  the  oratory,  and  in  each  of  the 
inner  angles,  near  the  entrance,  is  a cavity  like  the  one  before  described,  where 
two  little  jars  were  also  buried.  It  is  unnecessary  to  dilate  on  the  subjects  repre- 
sented by  the  bas-reliefs  on  the  three  stones,  or  on  the  situation  of  the  articles 
found  in  this  place  ; they  convey  to  the  mind  an  idea  that  it  was  in  this  spot 
they  venerated,  as  sacred  objects,  the  remains  of  their  greatest  heroes,  to  whom 
they  erected  trophies  recording  the  particular  distinctions  they  had  merited  from 
their  country,  by  their  services  or  the  victories  obtained  over  its  enemies,  while 
the  inscriptions  on  the  tablets  were  intended  to  eternize  their  names  ; for  to  this 
object  the  bas-reliefs  as  well  as  the  characters  surrounding  them  evidently 
refer. ”§ 

Such  is  Del  Rio’s  meagre  allusion  to  the  interesting  sculpture.  He  was 
certainly  not  as  well  prepared  for  the  task  of  describing  antiquities  as  his 
successor,  Dupaix,  from  whose  report  I translate,  in  accordance  with  my  adopted 
plan,  the  following  account  of  the  temple : — 

“ This  number  represents  an  oratory  or  temple,  which  we  will  call  the 
Temple  of  the  Cross,  on  account  of  the  remarkable  object  it  encloses.  In  dimen- 
sions it  is  equal  to  that  just  described  ; but  it  has  only  one  story.  It  is  situated 


•-'These  are  the  tablets  immured  in  a house  of  the  village  of  Santo  Domingo.  Mr.  Stephens  erroneously 
figures  them  as  ornamenting  the  entrance  to  the  oratory  in  the  so-called  Temple  of  the  Sun  (No.  5 on  the  plan). 
The  statements  of  Dupaix  and  Galindo,  as  ■will  he  seen,  remove  every  doubt, 
f He  should  have  said  “hack.” 

$ The  plates  in  the  English  translation  of  Del  Rio’s  report,  as  before  stated,  are  not  numbered. 

§Del  Rio:  Description  etc.,  p.  17. 
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on  a hill,  the  ascent  to  which  is  difficult.  The  front  is  also  turned  toward  the 
north  ;*  hut  it  is  distinguished  from  the  former  by  its  interior  ornaments.  This 
temple  contains  a peculiar  symbol  in  the  form  of  a cross  of  very  complicated 
construction,  placed  on  a kind  of  pedestal.  Four  human  figures,  two  on  each 
side,  contemplate  this  object  with  veneration.  The  figures  nearest  to  the  cross 
are  dressed  in  costumes  differing  from  those  we  have  thus  far  seen  ; they  appear 
more  dignified  and  deserve  our  special  attention.  One  of  these  personages, 
taller  than  the  others,  offers  with  uplifted  arms  a new-born  child  of  fantastic 
shape ; the  second  person  is  portrayed  in  an  attitude  of  admiration.  The  two 
others  are  placed  behind  the  former.  One  represents  an  aged  man,  who  holds 
in  his  raised  hands  a kind  of  wind-instrument,  the  end  of  which  he  has  placed 
in  his  mouth,  as  in  the  act  of  blowing  it.  The  tube  is  straight,  consisting  of 
several  pieces  united  by  rings,  and  from  its  lower  extremity  proceed  three 
leaves,  or  rather  feathers,  since  these  people  had  a marked  predilection  for 
such  ornaments.  The  last  figure  represents  a grave  and  majestic  man,  lost  in 
astonishment  at  what  he  contemplates.  The  costumes  and  ornaments  of  this 
great  bas-relief  are  too  complicated  for  description,  being,  indeed,  the  accom- 
plishment of  all  that  the  exalted  imagination  of  the  artist  or  inventor  could 
conceive  and  produce.  Only  a drawing,  or  the  bas-relief  itself,  can  give  an 
adequate  idea  of  such  a work.  The  ornaments  surround  the  figures  on  all  sides, 
yet  without  hiding  them.  Innumerable  hieroglyphs  accompany  this  mysterious 
representation  : they  are  not  only  placed  near  the  cross,  which  is  the  principal 
object,  but  also  around  the  lateral  figures,  and  they  are,  moreover,  carved  on 
slabs  of  a kind  of  fine-grained,  dark-yellow  marble,  and  arranged  in  horizontal 
rows.  Imagine  our  surprise  on  suddenly  beholding  this  cross ! Yet,  upon  close 
and  unbiased  examination,  one  sees  that  it  is  not  the  holy  Latin  cross,  which  we 
adore,  but  rather  the  Greek  cross,  disfigured  by  extraordinary  ornaments ; for 
the  former  consists  of  a vertical  line  divided  into  unequal  parts  by  a shorter 
horizontal  line,  forming,  with  the  other,  four  right  angles.  The  Greek  cross  is  also 
composed  of  two  straight  lines,  the  one  vertical  and  the  other  horizontal ; but 
the  latter  divides  the  former  into  two  equal  parts,  four  right  angles  being  like- 
wise formed  at  the  point  of  intersection.  Moreover,  the  complicated  and  fantastic 
ornaments  here  exhibited  are  in  contrast  with  the  venerable  simplicity  of  the  true 
cross  and  its  sublime  significance.  We  must  therefore  refer  this  allegorical 
composition  to  the  religion  of  this  ancient  people,  a subject  concerning  which  we 
have  nothing  to  say,  being  totally  ignorant  of  its  ceremonies. 

“ How  great  would  be  our  satisfaction,  if  it  were  in  our  power  to  give  a true 
interpretation  of  these  bas-reliefs  as  well  as  of  the  hieroglyphs,  which  are  still 
more  unfathomable ! It  appears  that  these  nations  employed  two  methods  for 


* The  building  faces  the  south. 
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expressing  their  ideas,  using  in  one  case  letters  or  alphabetical  signs,  in  the  other 
mysterious  symbols.  The  characters  were  disposed  in  horizontal  and  vertical 
rows,  forming  right,  but  never  acute,,  angles.  This  is  all  that  I was  able  to  notice. 
I will  add,  however,  that  in  both  kinds  of  rows  the  same  figures  are  sometimes 
repeated,  and  also  that  the  human  heads,  which  frequently  occur,  are  always 
shown  in  profile  and  turned  to  the  left.  The  characters,  it  thus  appears,  were, 
like  the  Hebrew,  written  and  read  from  right  to  left.”* 

Reserving  my  comments  on  Dupaix’s  incorrect  representation  of  the  tablet, 
I will  now  give  a translation  of  Galindo’s  observations  on  the  temple  and  its 
sanctuary 

“ Another  building  consecrated  to  religious  purposes  stands  east  of  the 
Palace  on  a hill  still  higher  than  those  supporting  the  structures  before  described. 
The  building  in  question  consists  of  two  galleries,  the  front  one  of  which  occupies 
its  whole  length,  while  the  second  is  divided  into  three  rooms.  The  eastern  one 
looks  like  a dungeon,  but  its  small  entrance  shows  no  indication  of  a door. 
The  western  room  is  a simple  apartment ; the  middle  one  has  no  door ; but  as 
there  are  supporters  {fillers)  in  the  wall,  I suppose  that  it  was  closed  with 
curtains.  This  room  encloses  a small  chapel  provided  with  a flat  roof.  Its  front 
is  formed  by  two  slabs  of  yellow  stone,  with  a wide  entrance  between  them.  On 
the  western  stone  is  represented  a man  facing  the  door.  His  head  is  orna- 
mented with  feathers  and  twigs,  one  of  them  supporting  a small  crane  with  a fish 
in  its  beak.  He  is  clothed  with  a tippet  and  with  pantaloons  reaching  to  the 
middle  of  the  leg,  the  lower  part  of  which  is  encircled  with  bands  ; and  a kind 
of  boot  without  sole  covers  only  the  hind  part  of  the  foot.  A little  human  figure 
of  horrible  appearance,  sitting  with  its  back  turned  toward  the  standing  person, 
has  no  feet,  but  terminates  in  a tail.  On  the  same  slab  are  seen  eleven  inscribed 
tablets,  two  and  a half  square  inches  in  size,  above  and  in  front  of  the  standing 
human  figure.  The  other  stone  slab  shows  an  ugly  old  man,  with  something  like 
a branch  or  a pipe  in  his  mouth.  Opposite  these  figures  there  are  projections  in 
the  wall,  at  the  upper  part  as  well  as  at  the  lower,  probably  designed  for  attaching 
victims  or  criminals.  Within,  on  the  back  part  of  the  chapel,  are  represented 
among  ornamental  work  {parmi  du  filigrane)  two  human  figures,  about  three  feet 
high,  the  tallest  of  which  places  the  head  of  a man  upon  the  top  of  a cross, 
shaped  exactly  like  that  of  the  Christians ; the  other  figure  is  apparently  that  of 
a child.  Both  have  their  eyes  fixed  upon  the  offered  head.  Behind  the  two 
figures  are  small  tablets  exhibiting  well-worked  characters.  I may  be  wrong  in 
supposing  that  human  sacrifices  were  made  in  this  chapel ; for  such,  it  is  believed, 
were  performed  within  sight  of  large  assemblies  of  people,  while  in  this  place  a 


* Antiquites  Mexicaines:  Troisieme  Expedition  du  Capitaine  Dupaix;  tom.  i,  p.  26. 
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few  persons  only  could  have  witnessed  them.  It  may  have  been  a dais  under 
which  magistrates  administering  justice  took  their  seats.  Above  all  these  rooms 
are  raised  two  parallel  narrow  walls,  reaching  to  a height  of  eighty  feet  above 
the  ground.  They  are  pierced  with  square  apertures,  and  by  means  of  projecting 
stones  one  can  reach  the  upper  part,  from  which  a most  extended  view  over  the 
plains  toward  the  north  is  presented. 

“ The  physiognomies  of  the  human  figures  in  alto-relievo  indicate  that  they 
represent  a race  not  dififering  from  the  modern  Indians ; they  were,  perhaps, 
taller  than  the  latter,  who  are  of  a middle  or  rather  small  stature,  compared  with 
Europeans.  There  are  also  found  among  the  ruins  stones  for  grinding  maize, 
shaped  exactly  like  those  employed  to-day  by  the  Central  American  and  Mexican 
Indians.  They  consist  of  a stone  slab  with  three  feet,  all  made  from  one  piece, 
and  a stout  stone  roller,  with  which  the  women  crush  the  maize  on  the  slab. 

“ Though  the  Maya  language  is  not  spoken  in  all  its  purity  in  this  neighbor- 
hood, I am  of  opinion  that  it  was  derived  from  the  ancient  people  that  left 
these  ruins,  and  that  it  is  one  of  the  original  languages  of  America.  It  is  still 
used  by  most  of  the  Indians,  and  even  by  the  other  inhabitants,  of  the  eastern 
part  of  Tabasco,  of  Peten,  and  Yucatan.  Books  are  printed  in  Maya,  and  the 
clergy  preach  and  confess  the  Indians  in  the  same  language.”* 

Having  duly  noticed  in  the  preceding  pages  the  earlier  accounts  of  the 
Temple  of  the  Cross,  I will  now  present,  in  a cumulative  form,  the  statements 
of  Stephens  and  Charnay  relating  to  the  same  subject,  with  such  additional 
information  as  may  be  derived  from  Wa.l deck’s  designs  and  his  scanty  expla- 
nations. 

The  pyramidal  structure  bearing  the  temple  stands,  according. to  Stephens, 
on  a broken  stone  terrace,  about  sixty  feet  on  the  slope,  with  a level  esplanade  at 
the  top,  one  hundred  and  ten  feet  in  breadth.  The  pyramid  itself,  now  ruined 
and  overgrown  with  trees,  is  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  feet  high  on  the  slope, 
as  stated  on  a preceding  page.f  Charnay  places  the  Temple  of  the  Cross  at  about 
three  hundred  metres  to  the  right  of  the  Palace.  He  alludes  to  the  height  of 
the  pyramid,  without  giving  the  measurement,  and  complains  of  the  difficulties 
encountered  in  its  ascent.  “ The  stones  with  which  the  pyramid  was  cased  give 
way  under  the  feet;  creeping  plants  impede  the  progress,  and  the  trees  are 
sometimes  so  close  together  as  to  bar  the  passage.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for 
the  mode  of  construction  of  these  stupendous  works,  and  the  question  arises 
whether  the  builders  did  not  avail  themselves  of  the  natural  eminences  so  com- 
mon in  America,  modifying  them  according  to  their  designs,  either  by  raising  or 


* Galindo’s  letter  to  the  Geographical  Society  of  Paris  (April  27,  1831),  in  : Antiquites  Mexicaines,  Notes  et 
Documents  Divers;  tom.  i,  p.  74. 

f Stephens:  Central  America,  etc.,  vol  ii,  p.  344. 
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by  truncating  them,  after  which  they  encased  the  exterior  of  the  mounds  with 
stone.”* * * § 

Waldeck  gives  on  Plate  XX  of  the  “ Monuments  Anciens  ” an  excellent 
view  of  the  pyramid  and  the  temple  crowning  its  summit,  taken  from  the  main 
entrance  of  the  Palace.  The  view  shows  the  steep  ascent  to  the  pyramid,  over- 
grown with  trees  and  shrubbery,  and  near  its  base  the  simple  dwelling  inhabited 
by  Waldeck  during  his  sojourn  among  the  ruins.  I introduce  as  Fig.  3,  on  the 
following  page,  a copy  of  the  temple,  taken  from  this  plate. 

The  horizontal  dimensions  of  the  temple  already  have  been  given — fifty  feet 
front,  thirty-one  feet  depth.  Fig.  2 represents  (as  restored)  the  front  elevation 
of  the  building,  showing  its  three  entrances,  and  Fig.' 4 the  ground  plan,  both 
taken  from  Stephens.  “ The  whole  front  was  covered  with  stuccoed  ornaments. 
The  two  outer  piers  contain  hieroglyphics ; one  of  the  inner  piers  is  fallen,  and 
the  other  is  ornamented  with  a figure  in  bas-relief,  but  faded  and  ruined. ”f  The 
interior  of  the  building  has  been  described  to  some  extent,  and  the  ground  plan 
shows  its  division  into  two  corridors,  running  lengthwise,  the  back  one  of  which 
is  divided  into  three  rooms,  that  in  the  middle  containing,  an  oblong  enclosure 
with  a wide  entrance  facing  the  principal  doorway  of  the  building.  The  enclo- 
sure was  surrounded  with  a heavy  cornice  or  moulding  of  stucco,  and  above  the 
doorway  were  rich  ornaments,  now  much  defaced ; on  each  of  the  outer  sides  of 
the  doorway  was  a tablet  of  sculptured  stone,  both  of  which,  however,  have  been 
removed.^  I shall  have  occasion  to  allude  again  to  these  tablets,  which  were 
still  seen  in  place  by  the  early  explorers.  According  to  Stephens,  the  enclosure 
measures,  within,  thirteen  feet  in  length  and  seven  in  depth.  Galindo  states 
expressly  that  the  sanctuary,  called  by  him  a chapel,  was  covered  with  a flat 
roof,§  a circumstance  not  mentioned  by  Stephens,  but  again  alluded  to  by 
Charnay.  Against  the  back  of  the  enclosure,  and  covering  it  almost  entirely, 
were  fixed  the  three  tablets  forming  the  Bas-relief  of  the  Cross.  Xo  light  was 
admitted,  excepting  that  entering  through  the  door.  Stephens  found  the  floor  of 
the  building  covered  with  large  stones,  and  noticed  the  breaches  and  excava- 
tions underneath,  which  Captain  Del  Rio  had  caused  to  be  made. 

Speaking  of  the  sanctuary,  M.  Charnay  observes  as  follows : “ This  altar, 
which  recalls  by  its  form  the  ark  of  the  Hebrews,  is  a kind  of  covered  box  (une 
esjpece  de  caisse  couverte) , having  for  an  ornament  a small  frieze  with  mouldings. 
At  both  extremities  of  this  frieze,  high  above,  are  displayed  two  wings, 
reminding  one  of  the  same  kind  of  ornamentation  often  seen  on  the  frontons  of 


* Charnay  : Cites  et  Ruines  etc.,  p.  417. 

f Stephens:  Central  America,  etc.,  vol.  ii,  p.  344. 

$ Ibid.,  p.  345. 

§ See  p.  19  of  this  publication. 
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TEMPLE  OF  THE  CROSS.— FRONT  ELEVATION. 
(After  Stephens). 
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TEMPLE  OF  THE  CROSS.— SIDE  VIEW. 
(After  Waldeck). 

Fig.  4. 
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Egyptian  monuments.  * On  each,  side  of  its  entrance  are  ornaments  in  stucco, 
and  sometimes  in  stone,  representing  different  personages,  and  in  the  back- 
ground of  the  altar  is  seen,  half  shrouded  in  darkness,  a large  panel,  composed 
of  three  immense  slabs,  closely  joined  and  covered  with  precious  sculptures.”  f 

It  is  evident  that  M.  Charnay  hereby  merely  wishes  to  convey  the  idea  that 
the  slabs  formerly  constituted  a complete  panel,  but  not  that  they  are  still 
united.  This  is  proved  by  his  own  statements  which  will  be  given  at  the  proper 
place.  A real  mistake,  however,  though  a very  pardonable  one,  seems  to  be 
implied  in  the  following  passages  : 

“ From  the  left  room  descends  a staircase  into  an  under-ground  passage, 
leading  exactly  under  the  altar  which  we  have  described.  It  is  probable  that 
the  priest  hidden  in  this  vault,  of  which  the  faithful  had  no  knowledge,  pro- 
nounced oracles  with  a loud  voice,  which  the  inquirer  took  for  the  voice  of  his 
gods.  Thus,  since  the  days  of  creation,  the  same  means  have  been  employed.”  % 

What  M.  Charnay  here  considers  as  the  work  of  the  aboriginal  builders  is 
probably  the  excavation  made  by  Del  Rio  and  noticed  by  Stephens.  Del  Rio 
himself  states  “that  the  situation  of  the  subterranean  depository  coincided  with 
the  centre  of  the  oratory. ”§ 

The  temple  measures  about  forty  feet  in  height,  including,  of  course,  the 
roof  and  its  curious  superstructure.  The  accompanying  cuts  representing  the 
front  elevation  (Fig.  2)  and  the  side  view  (Fig.  3)  will  give  an  idea  of  its 
external  appearance.  The  roof  shows  two  slopes,  the  lower  one  of  which  “ was 
richly  ornamented  with  stucco  figures,  plants,  and  flowers,  but  mostly  ruined. 
Among  them  were  the  fragments  of  a beautiful  head  and  of  two  bodies,  in  just- 
ness of  proportion  and  symmetry  approaching  the  Greek  models.  On  the  top  of 
this  roof  is  a narrow  'platform,  supporting  what,  for  the  sake  of  description,  I 


* Neither  Stephens  nor  any  of  the  other  explorers  mentions  these  ornaments,  which  are,  however,  conspic- 
uously exhibited  over  the  entrance  to  the  sanctuary  in  the  Temple  of  the  Sun,  as  shown  on  the  plate  facing  page 
354  in  the  second  volume  of  Stephens’s  “ Central  America.”  It  thus  appears  probable  that  M.  Charnay  attributed 
by  mistake  the  wing-ornaments  to  the  Temple  of  the  Cross. 

The  Temple  of  the  Sun  (marked  No.  5 on  the  accompanying  plan  of  Palenque)  stands  on  a pyramidal 
structure  near  that  supporting  the  Temple  of  the  Cross,  and  bears  much  resemblance  to  the  latter,  in  external 
structure  as  well  as  in  its  interior  arrangement.  Fixed  in  the  rear  wall  of  its  sanctuary  are  three  stone  slabs 
exhibiting  a bas-relief  very  similar  in  detail  to  that  of  the  cross.  Mr.  Stephens  figures  the  former  in  the  frontis- 
piece of  the  above-mentioned  volume.  The  two  principal  personages,  probably  the  same  who  are  represented  on 
the  Tablet  of  the  Cross,  offer  children  to  a central  figure  in  the  shape  of  a large  hideous  mask  with  portruding 
tongue.  This  figure  has  been  supposed  to  be  an  image  of  the  sun,  and  hence  the  temple  acquired  its  appellation. 
Stephens  describes  the  tablet  in  question  as  “ the  most  perfect  and  most  interesting  monument  in  Palenque.  . . 
The  sculpture  is  perfect,  and  the  characters  and  figures  stand  clear  and  distinct  on  the  stone.  On  each  side  aro 
rows  of  hieroglyphics.” 

f Charnay  : Cites  et  Ruines  etc.,  p.  418 
J Ibid.,  p.  419. 

\ See  p.  17  of  this  publication 
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shall  call  two  stories.  The  platform  is  but  two  feet  ten  inches  wide,  and  the 
superstructure  of  the  first  story  is  seven  feet  five  inches  in  height ; that  of  the 
second  eight  feet  five  inches,  the  width  of  the  two  being  the  same.  The  ascent 
from  one  to  the  other  is  by  square  projecting  stones,  and  the  covering  of  the 
upper  story  is  of  flat  stones  laid  across  and  projecting  over.  The  long  sides  of 
this  narrow  structure  are  of  open  stucco  work,  formed  into  curious  and  inde- 
scribable devices,  human  figures  with  legs  and  arms  spreading,  and  apertures 
between ; and  the  whole  was  once  loaded  with  rich  and  elegant  ornaments  in 
stucco  relief.  Its  appearance  at  a distance  must  have  been  that  of  a high, 
fanciful  lattice.  Altogether,  like  the  rest  of  the  architecture  and  ornaments,  it 
was  perfectly  unique,  different  from  the  works  of  any  other  people  with  which 
we  were  familiar,  and  its  uses  and  purposes  entirely  incomprehensible.  Perhaps 
it  was  intended  as  an  observatory.  From  the  upper  gallery,  through  openings 
in  the  trees  growing  around,  we  looked  out  over  an  immense  forest,  and  saw  the 
Lake  of  Terminos  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.”  * Mr.  Bancroft  thinks  “the  super- 
structure would  seem  to  have  been  added  to  the  temple  solely  to  give  it  a more 
imposing  appearance.  It  could  hardly  have  served  as  an  observatory,  since 
there  are  no  facilities  for  mounting  to  the  summit.”  f 

There  is  a marked  discrepancy  between  Stephens’s  description  of  the  temple, 
including  his  design  of  the  front  elevation  (Fig.  2),  and  Waldeck’s  side  view  of 
the  same  building  (Fig,  3) . In  the  latter  the  roof  is  of  different  shape,  and  its 
platform  appears  much  wider  than  two  feet  ten  inches,  which  is  the  measurement 
given  by  Stephens  ; and  the  superstructure,  instead  of  consisting  of  parallel  walls, 
shows  a tapering  form.  Its  two  stories  are  indicated  in  this  sketch  by  windows, 
and  the  wall  of  the  building  is  pierced  with  two  T-shaped  apertures,  of  which 
Stephens  makes  no  mention.  Of  course,  it  is  at  present  impossible  to  decide 
which  of  the  explorers  is  right,  there  being  no  appeal  to  a later  authority. 

Speaking  of  the  chief  ornament  of  the  temple — the  Tablet  of  the  Cross  —Mr. 
Stephens  observes  : “ The  principal  subject  of  this  tablet  is  the  cross.  It  is  sur- 
mounted by  a strange  bird,  and  loaded  with  indescribable  ornaments.  The  two 
figures  are  evidently  those  of  important  personages.  They  are  well  drawn,  and 
in  symmetry  of  proportion  are  perhaps  equal  to  many  that  are  carved  on  the 
walls  of  the  ruined  temples  in  Egypt.  Their  costume  is  in  a style  different  from 
any  heretofore  given,  and  the  folds  would  seem  to  indicate  that  they  were  of  a soft 
and  pliable  texture,  like  cotton.  Both  are  looking  toward  the  cross,  and  one  seems 
in  the  act  of  making  an  offering,  perhaps  of  a child ; all  speculations  on  the  subject 
are  of  course  entitled  to  little  regard,  but  perhaps  it  would  not  be  wrong  to 


* Stephens:  Central  America,  etc.,  vol.  ii,  p.  347. 

f Bancroft:  Native  Races  etc.,  vol.  iv,  p.  331. — In  the  “Antiquites  Mexicaines”  the  temple  is  figured  without 
any  superstructure  (Troisieme  Expedition,  planche  xxxv). 
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ascribe  to  these  personages  a sacerdotal  character.  The  hieroglyphics  doubtless 
explain  all.  Near  them  are  other  hieroglyphics,  which  reminded  us  of  the 
Egyptian  mode  for  recording  the  name,  history,  office,  or  character  of  the  persons 
represented.  This  Tablet  of  the  Cross  has  given  rise  to  more  learned  speculations 
than  perhaps  any  others  found  at  Palenque.  Dupaix  and  his  commentators, 
assuming  for  the  building  a very  remote  antiquity,  or,  at  least,  a period  long 
antecedent  to  the  Christian  era,  account  for  the  appearance  of  the  cross  by  the 
argument  that  it  was  known  and  had  a symbolical  meaning  among  ancient  nations 

long  before  it  was  established  as  the  emblem  of  the  Christian  faith 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  particular  building  was  intended  as  a temple, 
and  that  the  enclosed  inner  chamber  was  an  adoratorio,  or  oratory,  or  altar. 
What  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  worship  may  have  been,  no  one  can  undertake 
to  say.”* 

M.  Morelet,  as  before  stated,  abstains  from  a description  of  the  Palenquean 
ruins,  directing  the  reader’s  attention  to  former  explorations.  He  devotes,  how- 
ever, a passing  remark  to  the  tablet : “ The  bas-relief,  known  as  the  Stone  of  the 
Cross,  deserves  mention  as  one  of  the  most  meritorious.  Torn  by  profane  hands 
from  the  sanctuary  which  sheltered  it,  and  left  at  the  foot  of  a hill  where 
it  is  gradually  becoming  destroyed — the  enigma  of  this  historical  fragment  has 
long  occupied  the  attention  of  savants.  They  have  fancied  they  could  distinguish 
among  the  objects  it  represents  the  symbols  of  the  worship  of  Memphis,  and 
then  again  those  of  the  Christian  religion.  But  I think  it  will  be  well  to  await' 
the  coming  of  a second  Champollion  to  furnish  us  with  the  key  to  American 
hieroglyphics ; and,  until  then,  to  see  in  this  stone  only  an  Indian  allegory,  of 
which  the  leading  representations  were  suggested  by  the  products  of  the 
country.  ”f 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Dupaix  still  saw,  in  1808,  the  three  tablets  in 
their  proper  place,  fixed  against  the  rear  wall  of  the  Sanctuary  of  the  Cross.  The 
evidence  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  represents,  though  in  a manner  far  from  accurate, 
the  whole  bas-relief,  including  portions  sculptured  on  the  slab  which  is  now 
preserved  in  the  United  States  National  Museum.  A comparison  of  the  illustra- 
tions, which  I shall  introduce  hereafter,  will  remove  every  doubt.  In  1832, 
however,  M.  Waldeck  found  the  middle  slab  torn  from  its  place,  and  he  relates 
the  circumstance  in  these  words:  “This  is  the  portion  of  the  beautiful  work 
which  I have  saved  from  a voyage  to  the  United  States,  whither  it  was  to  be 
transferred.  Not  without  much  labor  this  heavy  stone  had  been  transported  to 
the  river  which  flows  through  the  ruins,  and  there  I confiscated  it  by  order  of 
the  governor  of  Chiapas ; there  I also  drew  it.  Ten  years  later,  Stephens  and 


* Stephens  : Central  America,  etc.,  vol.  ii,  p.  346. 
f Morelet : Travels  etc.,  p.  98. 
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Catherwood  found  it  in  the  same  place.  In  1832  there  remained  (in  the  temple) 
only  the  stones  forming  the  left  and  right  sides  of  the  relief,  and  in.  1842* * * § 
Stephens  found  only  that  constituting  the  left  side.”f  If,  indeed,  M.  Waldeck 
saw,  in  1832,  the  right  slab  in  its  proper  place — which  I doubt,  ascribing  his 
statement  to  a misconception  on  his  part — it  is  really  surprising  that  he 
neglected  to  draw  it,  conscious  as  he  was  of  the  important  character  of  the 
sculpture.  His  large  and  well-executed  double  platej  shows  only  the  middle 
slab  and  that  joining  it  on  the  left. 

Stephens  and  Catherwood,  in  fact,  found  the  middle  stone  in  the  same  place 
where  Waldeck  had  drawn  it ; but  Stephens  as  well  as  Charnay  ascribe  its  removal 
from  the  sanctuary  to  a different  agency.  “ That  on  the  left,”  says  Mr.  Stephens, 
“ is  still  in  its  place.  The  middle  one  has  been  removed  and  carried  down  the  side 
of  the  structure,  and  lies  now  near  the  bank  of  the  stream.  It  was  removed  many 
years  ago  by  one  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  village,  with  the  intention  of  carrying 
it  to  his  house;  but,  after  great  labor,  with  no  other  instruments  than  the  arms  and 
hands  of  Indians,  and  poles  cut  from  trees,  it  had  advanced  so  far,  when  its 
removal  was  arrested  by  an  order  from  the  government  forbidding  any  farther 
abstraction  from  the  ruins.  We  found  it  lying  on  its  back  near  the  banks  of  the 
stream,  washed  by  many  floods  of  the  rainy  season,  and  covered  with  a thick 
coat  of  dirt  and  moss.  We  had  it  scrubbed  and  propped  up,  and  probably  the 
next  traveler  will  find  it  with  the  same  props  under  it,  which  we  placed  there. 
In  the  engraving  it  is  given  in  its  original  position  on  the  wall.  The  stone  on  the 
right  is  broken,  and,  unfortunately , altogether  destroyed ; most  of  the  fragments 
have  disappeared ; but,  from  the  few  we  found  among  the  ruins  in  the  front  of  the 
building,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  contained  ranges  of  hieroglyphics  corresponding  in 
general  appearance  with  those  of  the  stone  on  the  left.” § 

The  right  slab,  we  thus  learn,  was,  though  in  a fragmentary  state,  still  at 
Palenque  in  1840,  when  Mr.  Stephens  explored  the  ruins.  He  might  have 
collected  and  united  the  pieces,  and  drawn  them  ; but  the  shortness  of  his 
sojourn  doubtless  prevented  him  from  hunting  for  fragments,  while  there  were 
so  many  other  objects  of  more  prominent  interest  to  be  illustrated  by  pen  and 
pencil.  The  slab  in  question,  I imagine,  was  broken  in  the  process  of  removing 
the  central  piece,  which,  indeed,  hardly  could  have  been  detached  without  the 
preliminary  displacement  of  one  of  the  lateral  tablets.  The  fragments,  as  we 
have  seen,  were  brought  to  the  United  States  not  long  after  Stephens’s  explora- 
tion of  Palenque. 


* Should  he  1840. 

f Waldeck : Description  des  Ruines  etc.,  p.  vii,  in  : Monuments  Anciens  etc. 

J xxi  and  xxii  in : Monuments  Anciens  etc. 

§ Stephens:  Central  America,  etc.;  vol.  ii,  p.  345. 
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It  has  been  mentioned  that  M.  Charnay’s  atlas  contains  only  four  photo- 
graphs from  Palenque,  one  of  which  represents  the  central  piece  of  the  Group  of 
the  Cross.  He  found  the  slab,  probably  not,  as  Mr.  Stephens  anticipated,  with 
the  props  still  under  it,  but  doubtless  on  the  same  spot  where  the  American 
explorer  had  caused  it  to  be  drawn.  “ Torn  from  its  original  place,”  says 
Charnay,  “ by  a fanatic  who  saw  in  it  a reproduction  of  the  Christian  emblem, 
miraculously  employed  by  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  these  palaces,  it  was 
designed  to  ornament  the  house  of  a rich  widow  in  the  village  of  Palenque  ; but 
the  authorities  were  aroused  by  this  devastation,  and  prohibited  the  removal  of 
the  stone  : it  was  consequently  left  in  the  wood,  where  I unconsciously  trod  on  it, 
until  my  guide  directed  my  attention  to  this  precious  piece.  It  was  covered  with 
moss,  and  the  sculptures  had  become  totally  invisible.  When  I afterward 
concluded  to  reproduce  it,  it  had  to  be  rubbed  with  brushes,  washed,  and  set 
against  a tree. 

“ The  bas-relief  represents  a cross,  surmounted  by  a bird  of  fantastic  shape, 
to  which  a standing  person,  of  perfectly  pure  design,  offers  a child  extended  on 
his  arms  ; an  inscription  composed  of  five  characters  is  seen  near  the  head  of  the 
figure ; four  other  characters  of  the  same  kind  are  placed  near  the  lower  sides 
of  the  cross.  A hideous  face  of  an  idol  forms  the  base  of  this  monument.  The 
two  other  slabs,  to-day  in  'place  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  temple,  contain  : that  on 
the  left,  a personage  in  an  upright  attitude,  apparently  in  expectation  of  the 
sacrifice  to  be  performed.  Behind  the  bas-relief  extends  a long  inscription.  The 
right  slab  is  likewise  oovered  with  characters,  which  doubtless  reveal  the  significance 
of  the  cross  and  the  history  of  the  temple  or  its  founders.”  * 

The  passages  here  printed  in  italics  undoubtedly  convey  a mistake  on  the 
part  of  M.  Charnay,  who  could  not  have  seen  at  Palenque  an  object  which  was  no 
longer  there,  having  been  removed  to  another  country  more  than  fifteen  years 
before  his  visit.  Far  from  accusing  that  gentleman  of  any  intentional  inac- 
curacy, I fully  believe  that  he  labored  under  an  erroneous  impression. f 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Del  Rio,  Dupaix  and  G-alindo  mention  among 
the  sculptures  existing  at  their  time  in  the  Temple  of  the  Cross,  two  stone  tab- 
lets, each  showing  a human  figure  in  bas-relief.  The  accounts  of  Dupaix  and 
G-alindo,  in  particular,  leave  no  doubt  that  these  tablets  once  stood  at  the 


* Charnay  : Cites  et  Ruines  etc.,  p.  418. 

f M.  Charnay  writes  well,  and  with  the  evident  intention  to  represent  matters  in  their  true  light,  as  every  one 
will  admit  who  has  read  the  account  of  his  travels,  which  forms  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  “ Cites  et  Ruines 
Americaines.”  A man  of  his  character  would  not  purposely  propagate  an  untruth.  He  simply  made  a mistake, 
probably  caused  by  supposing  he  had  seen  in  the  Sanctuary  of  the  Cross  what  he  saw  elsewhere  among  the  ruins  of 
Palenque.  Perhaps  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson’s  observation  is  applicable  to  this  case:  “How  seldom  descriptions 
correspond  with  realities ; and  the  reason  is  that  people  do  not  write  them  till  some  time  after,  and  then  their 
imagination  has  added  circumstances.”  (Boswell). 
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sides  of  the  doorway  leading  into  the  Sanctuary  of  the  Cross.* * * §  Stephens  figures 
them  on  the  two  plates  inserted  between  pages  352  and  353  in  Yol.  II  of  his  work 
on  Central  America,  and  again,  on  a smaller  scale,  as  ornamenting  the  outside 
of  the  piers  forming  the  entrance  to  the  oratory  in  the  Temple  of  the  Sun. 
He  could  not  have  made  this  mistake,  if  he  had  read  Dupaix’s  and  G-alindo’s 
statements  concerning  these  tablets. 

“ The  two  figures,”  he  says,  “ stand  facing  each  other,  the  first  on  the  right 
hand,  fronting  the  spectator.  The  nose  and  eyes  are  strongly  marked,  but 
altogether  the  development  is  not  so  strange  as  to  indicate  a race  entirely 
different  from  those  which  are  known.  The  head-dress  is  curious  and  compli- 
cated, consisting  principally  of  leaves  of  plants,  with  a large  flower  hanging 
down  ; and  among  the  ornaments  are  distinguished  the  beak  and  eyes  of  a bird, 
and  a tortoise.  The  cloak  is  a leopard’s  skin,  and  the  figure  has  ruffles  around 
the  wrists  and  ankles. 

“ The  second  figure,  standing  on  the  left  of  the  spectator,  has  the  same  pro- 
file which  characterizes  all  the  others  at  Palenque.  Its  head-dress  is  composed  of 
a plume  of  feathers,  in  which  is  a bird  holding  a fish  in  its  mouth ; and  in 
different  parts  of  the  head-dress  there  are  three  other  fishes.  The  figure  wears  a 
richly  embroidered  tippet,  and  a broad  girdle,  with  the  head  of  some  animal  in 
front,  sandals,  and  leggins : the  right  hand  is  extended  in  a prayerful  or  depre- 
cating position,  with  the  palm  outward.  Over  the  heads  of  these  mysterious 
personages  are  threef  cabalistic  hieroglyphics. 

These  two  tablets  were  also  drawn  by  Waldeck,§  who  is  certainly  right  in 
stating  that  they  had  belonged  to  the  Temple  of  the  Cross.  They  had  been 
removed  before  his  visit  from  their  places,  and  imbedded  in  the  wall  of  the 
sala  in  the  house  belonging  to  the  deputy  Bravo,  in  the  village  of  Santo  Domingo. 

“ They  are  probably  still  there,”  he  adds,  “ for  no  one  could  obtain  them,  unless 
by  marrying  one  of  the  sisters  of  the  deputy.”||  Mr.  Stephens  found  the  house 
in  possession  of  two  unmarried  ladies  who  set  a high  value  on  the  tablets,  and 
hardly  would  allow  Mr.  Catherwood  to  draw  them.  Stephens  intended  to  buy 
them  and  carry  them  home  “ as  a sample  of  Palenque.”  But  they  could  only  be 
purchased  with  the  house,  a condition  to  which  he  was  willing  to  submit.  There 
were,  however,  difficulties  in  the  way  which  frustrated  his  plan.*[[  Charnay  saw 


* See  pp.  18  and  19  of  this  publication, 

j-  His  engravings  show  four. 

J Stephens:  Central  America,  etc.;  vol.  ii,  p.  353. 

§ Plates  xxiii  and  xxiv  in:  Monuments  Anciens  etc.  Less  correct  representations  of  these  tablets  are  found 
in  the  reports  of  Del  Rio  and  Dupaix. 

||  Waldeck:  Description  des  Ruines  de  Palenque,  p.  vn  in:  Monuments  Anciens  etc. 

Stephens:  Central  America,  etc.;  vol.  ii,  p.  353. 
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them,  many  years  afterward,  in  the  same  house,  and  takes  occasion  to  observe 
that  the  engravings  of  these  bas-reliefs  in  Stephens’s  work  are  very  correct  * 

In  order  to  render  my  account  of  the  Temple  of  the  Cross  complete,  I must 
mention  two  stone  statues,  perfectly  alike,  which  were  discovered  by  Waldeck  on 
the  southern  slope  of  the  pyramid,  and  thought  by  him  to  have  served  for 
supporting  a platform  extending  before  the  middle  door  of  the  temple.  This 
platform,  he  states,  was  twenty  feet  long  and  ten  feet  wide.  One  of  the  statues 


Fig.  5. 


STATUE  BELONGING  TO  THE  TEMPLE  OF  THE  CROSS. 

(After  Stephens). 

was  broken  across  the  legs,  the  other  entire.  He  drew  the  latter, f and  then 


* Charnay  : Cites  et  Euines  etc.,  p.  413. 
f Plate  xxv  in : Monuments  Anciens  etc. 
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turned  both  face  downward,  in  order  to  prevent  their  detection  by  speculators  in 
the  village  of  Santo  Domingo.*  The  best-preserved  of  the  statues,  however,  did 
not  escape  the  searching  eye  of  Mr.  Stephens,  who  represents  it  on  the  plate 
facing  page  349  of  his  often-quoted  volume.  His  design  is  reproduced  as  Fig. 
5,  on  the  preceding  page.  It  seems  he  had  no  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  a 
second  statue.  The  one  he  saw  is  thus  described  : — 

“ It  lies  in  front  of  the  building,  about  forty  or  fifty  feet  down  the  side  of  the 
pyramidal  structure.  When  we  first  passed  it  with  our  guide,  it  lay  on  its  face, 
with  its  head  downward,  and  half  buried  by  an  accumulation  of  earth  and  stones. 
The  outer  side  was  rough  and  unhewn,  and  our  attention  was  attracted  by  its  size ; 
our  guide  said  it  was  not  sculptured  ; but,  after  he  had  shown  us  everything  that 
he  had  knowledge  of,  and  we  had  discharged  him,  in  passing  it  again  we  stopped 
and  dug  around  it,  and  discovered  that  the  under  surface  was  carved.  The 
Indians  cut  down  some  saplings  for  levers,  and  rolled  it  over.  It  is  the  only 
statue  that  ever  has  been  found  at  Palenque.  We  were  at  once  struck  with  its 
expression  of  serene  repose  and  its  strong  resemblance  to  Egyptian  statues, 
though  in  size  it  does  not  compare  with  the  gigantic  remains  of  Egypt.  In 
height  it  is  ten  feet  six  inches,  of  which  two  feet  six  inches  were  under  ground. 
The  head-dress  is  lofty  and  spreading  ; there  are  holes  in  the  place  of  ears,  which 
were  perhaps  adorned  with  ear-rings  of  gold  and  pearls.  Round  the  neck  is  a 
necklace,  and  pressed  against  the  breast  by  the  right  hand  is  an  instrument, 
apparently  with  teeth.  The  left  hand  rests  on  a hieroglyphic,  from  which 
descends  some  symbolic  ornament.  The  lower  part  of  the  dress  bears  an  unfor- 
tunate resemblance  to  the  modern  pantaloons,  but  the  figure  stands  on  what  we 
have  always  considered  a hieroglyphic,  analogous  again  to  the  custom  in  Egypt 
of  recording  the  name  and  office  of  the  hero  or  other  person  represented.  The 
sides  are  rounded,  and  the  back  is  of  rough  stone.  Probably  it  stood  imbedded 
in  a wall.”f 

Stephens  doubtless  inclined  to  this  view,  because  he  saw  only  one  of  the 
statues ; Waldeck,  it  seems,  is  right  in  supposing  that  they  served  in  lieu  of 
atlantes. 


* Waldeck:  Description  des  Ruines  etc.,  p.  vii  in:  Monuments  Anciens  etc. 

f Stephens:  Central  America  etc.;  vol.  ii,  p.  348.— It  should  he  mentioned  that  Stephens,  notwithstanding 
the  above  allusions,  totally  denies  any  connection  between  the  Egyptians  and  the  builders  of  the  ruins  he  describes. 
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THE  GROUP  OF  THE  CROSS. 

The  accompanying  outline  plate  shows  the  three  tablets  forming  the  Group 
of  the  Cross  in  their  proper  juxtaposition.  It  has  been  mentioned  that  only  the 
left  slab  is  still  in  place  in  the  Temple  of  the  Cross,  while  the  middle  slab  has 
been  lying  for  many  years  on  the  ground  at  some  distance  from  it,  exposed  to 
the  destroying  influences  of  the  changing  seasons.  The  Smithsonian  tablet  is 
represented  as  joining  the  central  one  on  the  right,  and  a sharp  line  shows 
where  the  two  pieces  meet.  It  was  drawn,  under  my  supervision,  by  a skillful 
artist,  after  a fac-simile  in  plaster,  cast  in  the  mould  made  in  1863,  when  the 
stone  was  still  in  a comparatively  perfect  state.  The  larger  portion  of  the  illus- 
tration, as  stated  in  the  first  chapter,  is  a reproduction  of  Catherwood’s  design 
in  the  second,  volume  of  Stephens’s  work  on  Central  America. 

Mr.  Stephens  found  the  slabs  at  Palenque  to  be  six  feet  four  inches  in 
height*  and  this  is  the. exact  height  of  the  Smithsonian  tablet,  which  shows, 
however,  above  and  below  the  sculptured  part  and  on  its  right  side  smooth  por- 
tions of  the  stone.  It  is  not  improbable  that  these  border-like  projections  were 
partly  or  entirely  hidden  from  view,  when  the  slabs  were  fixed  against  the  back 
wall  of  the  sanctuary.  The  explorers  make  no  statements  explanatory  of  the 
means  by  which  the  bas-reliefs  were  secured  in  their  places.  The  sculptured 
surface  of  the  tablet  in  the  Smithsonian  building  is  bounded  at  the  upper  end 
and  on  the  right  side,  respectively,  by  a horizontal,  and  an  approximately  ver- 
tical incised  line,  the  latter  being  distant  two  feet  eight  inches  from  the  left  edge, 
of  the  slab.  This  measurement,  however,  is  taken  across  the  middle,  the  dis- 
tance being  greater  at  the  upper  end  and  less  at  the  lower,  owing  to  the  obliquity 
of  the  upright  line.  The  accompanying  photo-lithographic  representation  of  the 
slab  will  serve  to  illustrate  these  statements.  In  conformity  with  Cathefwood’s 
delineation,  the  outline  sheet  does  not  show  the  smooth  place  beyond  the  sculp- 
tured part  of  the  Smithsonian  tablet  at  its  upper  end,  but  a portion  of  the  bare 
stone  is  visible  on  the  right  side  and  the  lower  extremity.  The  slab  is  three 
inches  and  a quarter  thick,  and  consists  of  a hard  fine-grained  sandstone  of 
yellowish-gray  color.  Further  on  I shall  comment  on  its  sculpture. 


* Stephens : Central  America,  etc.;  vol.  ii,  p.  345. 
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It  has  been  previously  stated  that  Del  Rio  and  Dupaix  saw  the  Tablet  of  the 
Cross  in  its  entireness — a fact  shown  by  the  designs  accompanying  their  reports — 
and,  further,  that  their  illustrations  are  substantially  the  same,  having  been 
copied  from  Castaneda’s  drawing.  In  the  plate  accompanying  the  “ Antiquites 
Mexicaines,”  however,  the  whole  subject  is  reversed,  the  figure  of  the  man 
holding  the  child  standing  on  the  left  side,  etc.,  a mistake  which  has  been  avoided 
in  the  corresponding  plates  of  Del  Rio  and  Kingsborough.* 

I introduce,  as  Fig.  6,  a portion  of  Del  Rio’s  illustration,  comprising  a part 
of  the  middle  slab  and  its  continuation  intended  to  represent  the  right  slab. 
Fig.  7.  is  a reduction  after  Waldeck’s  plate,  showing  the  middle  slab  and  a 
portion  of  the  left  one.  It  has  been  mentioned  on  a preceding  page  that  M. 
Charnay’s  atlas  contains  a photographic  view  of  the  middle  tablet,  the  sculptures 


Fig.  7. 


PART  OP  THE  TABLET  OF  THE  CROSS. 
(After  Waldeck. — Reduced).. 


on  which,  I will  further  observe,  have  been  considerably  injured  by  long  exposure. 
This  alone  would  account  for  the  want  of  distinctness  in  the  photograph ; but, 
in  addition,  Charney  admits  that,  owing  to  technical  difficulties,  he  was  not 
successful  in  his  attempts  to  take  photographs  at  Palenque.f  However,  I had 

Antiquites  Mexicaines;  Troisieme  Expedition,  planche  xxxvi. — Kingsborough,  vol.  iv,  third  part,  plate  41. 
The  corresponding  plate  in  Del  Rio’s  report  bears  no  number. 

f “ Du  reste,  je  l’avoue,  mon  expedition  a Palenque  fut  un  insucces  deplorable.” — Cites  et  Ruines  etc.,  p.  430. 
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the  right  side  of  his  plate  traced  and  reduced  by  photography,  and  this  reduction 
joined  to  a delineation  of  the  left  part  of  the  Smithsonian  tablet  constitutes  the 
illustration  Fig.  8. 

A comparison  of  the  Smithsonian  tablet,  as  shown  on  the  outline  plate,  with 
Fig.  6,  discloses  at  once  the  total  incorrectness  of  the  latter.  It  will  he  seen 
that  in  the  Smithsonian  slab  a row  of  fifteen  glyphs  is  placed  along  the  back 
of  the  standing  figure.  Of  the  fifteen  characters  composing  this  row,  Fig.  6 
exhibits  only  ten,  which  are  incorrectly  drawn,  and,  moreover,  wrongly  placed. 
Behind  the  row  of  glyphs  there  appears  on  the  Smithsonion  tablet  a sculptured 
space  presenting  the  outline  of  a somewhat  irregular  rectangle  or  column,  con- 
taining one  hundred  and  two  glyphs,  arranged  in  parallel  rows,  six  of  them 
constituting  the  width  and  seventeen  the  height  of  the  column.  Instead  of  this 
disposition,  Del  Rio’s  plate  exhibits  only  a perpendicular  row  of  eight  large 
characters,  selected  from  those  just  mentioned,  and  so  badly  drawn  as  almost  to 
defy  identification  * The  figure  of  the  man  holding  up  a child — I will  call  him  a 
priest — and  the  ornamental  designs  close  behind  it,  as  shown  in  Fig.  6,  are  like- 
wise wanting  in  correctness,  but,  nevertheless,  have  their  value  in  the  present 
examination. 

It  can  be  perceived  by  a glance  at  the  outline  plate  that  the  Smithsonian 
tablet  is  the  complement  of  the  Group  of  the  Cross,  although  the  designs  on  the 
Smithsonian  slab  and  the  middle  one  fail  to  meet  exactly  at  the  proper  places. 
This,  however,  is  easily  explained  by  the  circumstance  that  Mr.  Catherwood  drew 
the  original  after  which  the  plate  in  Stephens’s  work  was  executed,  while  the 
portion  added  by  me  is  the  reproduction  of  a photograph.  Such  being  the  case, 
it  would  be  surprising  if  no  discrepancy  were  observable ; for  a draughtsman, 
however  skillful  he  may  be,  cannot  be  expected  to  work  with  the  precision  of  a 
photographic  apparatus.  The  middle  slab,  moreover,  is  much  damaged  by 
fractures  along  its  right  edge,  and  there,  too,  the  sculptures  appear  worn  and 
indistinct.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  impression  produced  by  an  examination  of 
Charnay’s  photograph.  Hence  it  may  be  presumed  that  Waldeck  and  Cather- 
wood had  no  easy  task  in  drawing  the  edge  portion  of  the  slab. 

Mr.  Catherwood  did  not  succeed  in  giving  the  correct  outline  of  the  fez- 
like  cap  worn  by  the  priest,  and  for  this  reason  the  corresponding  parts  of 
the  head-gear  do  not  meet.  Such  is  especially  the  case  with  the  flower  sur- 
surmounting  the  ornament  which  projects  from  the  end  of  the  cap.  The  outlines 
of  the  lowmr  appendage  of  the  cap,  to  which  two  small  objects  (beads?)  are 
attached,  fit  much  better.  A portion  of  the  arabesque-like  ornament  behind  the 
priest’s  back  should  be  shown  in  Catherwood’s  drawdng ; but  it  is  entirely  omitted 


* A similar  arbitrary  arrangement  of  the  glyphs  is  shown  in  the  remaining  (not  reproduced)  part  of  Del 
Rio’s  plate. 
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by  him,  while  it  is  slightly  indicated  in  Fig.  7,  and  appears  more  distinctly  in 
the  left  part  of  Fig.  8.  It  is  plainly,  hut  not  quite  correctly,  represented  in  Del 
Rio’s  plate  (Fig  6).  A part  of  the  ornament  behind  the  thighs  of  the  priest 
can  be  traced  in  Catherwood’s  illustration  as  well  as  in  that  of  Waldeck  (Fig.  7.) 
It  is  almost  entirely  wanting  in  Fig.  6 (Del  Rio) , but  can  be  seen  in  Fig.  8 (left 
side).  The  complement  of  the  ornamental  figure  behind  the  priest’s  feet  is  dis- 


Fig.  8. 


PART  OF  THE  MIDDLE  SLAB  OF  THE  TABLET  OF  THE  CROSS  AFTER  CHARNAY’S  PHOTOGRAPH,  JOINED  TO  THE 
CORRESPONDING  PART  OF  THE  SMITHSONIAN  SLAB. 
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tinctly  shown  in  Catherwood’s  and  Waldeck’s  illustrations.  In  Del  Rio’s  plate 
this  ornament  is  badly  represented  and  placed  much  too  high.  The  connection 
of  its  parts  is  tolerably  well  shown  in  Fig.  8. 

I must  observe  that  it  was  not  easy  to  trace  on  Charnay’s  photograph  of  the 
middle  slab  the  outlines  of  the  portions  of  ornaments  along  its  edge,  considering 
that  the  photograph  has  a mottled  appearance,  which  rendered  it  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  distinguish  the  marginal  sculptures.  The  artist,  however,  has  endeavored 
to  draw  them  as  faithfully  as  possible. 

Any  one  who  examines  the  representation  of  the  Smithsonian  tablet  will  be 
struck  with  the  want  of  symmetry  of  its  sculptures  and  its  incorrect  outline. 
The  upright  rows  of  glyphs,  it  will  be  seen,  are  all  leaning  to  the  right,  and  the 
tablet  itself  has  the  shape  of  an  irregular  rectangle.  This  asymmetrical  appear- 
ance of  the  slab  is  not  at  all  owing  to  its  restoration,  as  might  be  imagined  at  first 
sight,  but  simply  to  a lack  of  precision  on  the  part  of  the  sculptor.  Charnay’s 
photograph  of  the  middle  slab — certainly  the  truest  of  obtainable  likenesses — 
shows  similar  imperfections.  Its  two  shorter  sides  converge  toward  the  right, 
and,  as  a consequence,  the  angles  ^re  not  equal.  Though  the  bas-relief 
figures  on  it  show  a commendable  finish,  the  total  aspect  of  the  sculpture  is  not 
that  of  a well-executed  work,  at  least  not  in  our  sense.  The  cross  shows  some 
incongruities  in  the  proportions  of  its  parts,  and  the  glyphic  signs  and  ornaments 
are  not  disposed  in  an  absolutely  harmonious  order.  The  defects  here  mentioned 
hardly  can  be  noticed  in  the  corresponding  illustrations  of  M.  Charnay’s  prede- 
cessors, who  doubtless  were  all  more  or  less  actuated  by  that  tendency  prevailing 
among  artists,  to  represent,  perhaps  unconsciously,  the  objects  before  them  in  a 
more  shapely  form  than  their  appearance  justifies. 

The  absence  of  accurateness  in  the . execution  of  details  observable  at 
Palenque  did  not  escape  Morelet’s  critical  judgment.  “ The  ruins  of  Palenque,” 
he  says,  “ have  been,  perhaps,  too  much  eulogized.  They  are  magnificent  cer- 
tainly in  their  antique  boldness  and  strength ; they  are  invested  by  the  solitude 
which  surrounds  them  with  an  air  of  indescribable,  but  imposing,  grandeur ; 
but  I must  say,  without  contesting  their  architectural  merit,  that  they  do 
not  justify,  in  their  details,  all  the  enthusiasm  of  archaeologists.  The  orna- 
mental lines  are  wanting  in  regularity,  the  drawings  in  symmetry,'  and  the 
sculpture  in  finish.  I must,  however,  make  an  exception  in  favor  of  the  symbol- 
ical tablets,  the  sculpture  of  which  struck  me  as  remarkably  accurate.  As  to 
the  faces,  their  rude  execution  proves  them  to  be  the  early  attempts  of  an  art  yet 
in  its  infancy.”*  Having  a piece  of  sculpture  from  Palenque  before  me,  I cannot 
altogether  agree  with  M.  Morelet  in  his  estimate  of  the  bas-relief  work  on  the 
tablets,  and  the  reasons  for  my  dissent  have  been  set  forth  in  the  preceding 


* Morelet:  Travels  etc.,  p.  97. 
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statements  relative  to  the  Smithsonian  tablet,  which,  as  I believe,  is  a fair  sample 
of  Palen  quean  bas-relief  sculpture. 

The  glyphs  on  that  slab  form,  approximately,  quadratic  figures,  with  sides 
measuring  from  three  and  a half  to  nearly  four  inches,  and  project  three-six- 
teenths of  an  inch  (or  five  millimetres)  from  the  stone.  Those  which  have 
escaped  injury  are  sharp  and  well-defined,  showing  quite  distinctly  even  the 
smaller  incised  marks,  such  as  dots,  rings,  etc.  The  accompanying  photo-litho- 
graph represents  the  sculpture  on  the  slab  so  well  that  any  further  description 
appears  superfluous- 

Having  described  the  Smithsonian  tablet  as  it  is,  I must  not  omit  to  give 
due  praise  to  the  Palenquean  sculptors,  who  succeeded  in  producing  such  work 
with  tools  of  an  inferior  quality,  probably  with  instruments  of  flint.  The 
builders  of  Palenque  may  have  had  implements  of  copper  or  bronze,  but  they 
certainly  could  not  have  used  them  for  working  a material  as  obdurate  as  that  of 
which  the  Smithsonian  slab  is  composed.  Instruments  of  flint  or  some  other 
hard  stone  were  much  better  suited  for  that  purpose.*  It  has  been  demonstrated 
by  modern  experiments  that  stone  of  considerable  hardness  can  be  worked  with- 
out the  aid  of  metallic  tools. f 

In  the  preceding  pages  several  extracts  relating  to  the  appearance  of  the 
Bas-relief  of  the  Cross  have  been  given,  and  as  far  as  mere  description  is  con- 
cerned, but  little  remains  to  be  added : it  is  the  significance  of  the  group  that 

* “The  Yucatecs  had  small  axes  of  a peculiar  metal  (doubtless  bronze),  which  were  fastened  to  wooden 
handles.  In  battle  they  used  them  as  weapons,  and  at  home  for  cutting  wood.  As  the  metal  was  not  very  hard, 
they  sharpened  the  edges  of  their  hatchets  by  beating  them  with  stones.” — Diego  de  Landa:  Relation  des  Choses 
de  Yucatan;  Paris,  1864,  p.  171. — Copper  not  being  found  in  Yucatan,  the  natives  are  supposed  to  have  obtained 
it  from  more  northern  regions  by  way  of  barter.  The  often-mentioned  large  canoe  which,  during  the  fourth 
voyage  of  Columbus  (1502),  was  seen  landing  at  the  Island  of  Guanaja  (or  Bonacca),  in  the  Bay  of  Honduras, 
and  was  supposed  to  have  come  from  Yucatan,  carried  among  its  goods  hatchets,  bells,  and  other  articles  of 
copper,  together  with  a rude  crucible  for  melting  the  metal.  Relics  of  copper  or  bronze  seem  to  be  comparatively 
rare  in  Yucatan.  Some  years  ago,  I had  occasion  to  examine  a large  collection  of  Yucatec  antiquities  sent  to 
New  York,  with  a view  to  sell  it,  by  Don  Florentino  Gimeno,  of  Campeche.  Among  all  the  specimens  there  was 
not  one  made  of  copper  or  bronze. 

f The  question  was  practically  solved  during  the  International  Anthropological  Congress,  held  at  Paris 
in  the  year  1867.  There  are  in  the  Museum  of  Saint-Germain  casts  of  the  sculptured  stone  plates  forming 
portions  of  a dolmen  on  the  Island  of  Gavr’Innis,  in  the  Bay  of  Morhihan,  Brittany.  These  stones  exhibit 
surfaces  covered  all  over  with  intricate  spiral  lines,  and  on  one  of  the  slabs,  a compact  gray  granite,  are  also  seen 
rude  representations  of  stone  axes,  the  ( outlines  of  which,  are  regularly  and  deeply  incised  (see  Figures  152  and 
153  in  Fergusson’s  “Rude  Stone  Monuments”).  The  savants  who  were  present  considered  it  impossible  to 
execute  such  sculptures  without  employing  tools  of  steel  or  hardened  bronze.  But  M.  Alexandre  Bertrand,  the 
director  of  the  museum,  was  of  different  opinion,  and  proceeded  to  make  a trial.  A piece  of  the  same  granite  was 
worked  with  stone  chisels  and  axes,  and  the  experiment  proved  to  be  a perfect  success.  After  a day’s  labor,  a circle 
and  a few  lines  were  engraved.  A chisel  of  polished  flint  used  during  the  whole  time  was  hardly  injured;  one  of 
nephrite  had  become  somewhat  blunted,  and  a similar  implement  of  greenstone  still  more.  But  the  edge  of  a 
bronze  axe  used  in  the  operation  was  instantly  bent,  and  it  became  evident  that  those  sculptures  had  not  been 
executed  with  bronze,  but  with  stone.  The  labor  of  years,  however,  was  probably  required  before  the  builders  of 
that  dolmen  succeeded  in  tracing  all  their  figures  on  the  surfaces  of  the  stones.  This  account  is  given  by  Professor 
Carl  Vogt  in  one  of  a series  of  letters  addressed,  in  1867,  from  Paris  to  the  Cologne  Gazette. 
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deserves  particular  consideration.  First,  however,  I will  say  that  I am  inclined  to 
ascribe  the  buildings  of  Palenque  to  the  Tzendals  or  some  other  branch  of  the 
great  Maya  family,  my  reasons  for  adopting  that  view  being  based  on  the  char- 
acter of  the  glyphs  there  exhibited,  to  which  I shall  refer  in  the  following  chap- 
ter. The  group  evidently  represents  a religious  ceremony  performed  close  to 
a cross  with  a base  in  the  shape  of  a hideous  head,  and  surmounted  by  a bird, 
doubtless  intended  for  the  quetzal  ( Trogon  resplendens,  Gould;  Pharomacrus 
Mocinno , De  la  Llave) , a species  much  valued  by  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  these 
regions  on  account  of  its  long  tail-feathers  of  a golden-green  hue,  which  served 
to  adorn  the  head-dress  of  persons  of  high  rank.*  The  figure  to  the  right  of  the 
cross  I take  to  be  that  of  a priest;  that  on  the  left,  judging  from  the  size,  rep- 
resents a youth.  Both  exhibit  somewhat  retreating  foreheads,  a feature  indica- 
tive of  artificial  flattening  of  the  head.f 

The  small  figure  held  up  to  the  bird  by  the  priest  is  believed  to  be  intended 
for  a child,  though  it  requires  some  imagination  to  recognize  it  as  such.  As  stated 
in  a note  on  page  23,  the  figures  of  the  priest  and  the  young  man  also  occur,  to 
all  appearance,  on  the  tablet  in  the  Temple  of  the  Sun,  and  here  each  of  the  two 
holds  up  a child  with  a grotesque  face,  but  on  the  whole  much  better  defined 
than  that  shown  on  the  Tablet  of  the  Cross.J  Moreover,  several  of  the  now 
much  mutilated  Palenquean  bas-reliefs  in  stucco  represent  persons  with  children 
in  their  arms. 

Though  the  Group  of  the  Cross  has  been  thought  to  record  some  sort  of 
baptismal  ceremony,  the  probability  is  much  stronger  that  it  was  intended  to 
commemorate  a far  less  innocent  action — the  sacrifice  of  a child.  Bishop  Diego 
de  Landa,  who  resided  in  Yucatan  during  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
devotes  a chapter  to  the  somewhat  complicated  baptismal  rite  among  the  Mayas, 
which  they  designated  by  a word  meaning  “to  be  born  again,”  like  renasci  in 
Latin.  Yet  it  appears  that  this  ceremony  was  not  applied  to  new-born  children, 


* 1 1 The  plumage  of  the  quetzal  is  most  brilliant  in  the  month  of  March,  and  it  is  then  that  the  hunters  enter 
the  forest  in  its  pursuit.  The  hunting  is  kept  up  until  the  season  of  pairing,  when  the  male  bird  loses  the  plumes 
of  its  tail.  Every  year  from  two  to  three  hundred  skins  are  sent  from  Coban,  where  they  are  worth  about  half  a 
dollar,  to  Guatemala,  where  they  bring  three  dollars.  For  the  most  part,  these  find  their  way  to  Europe,  where 
they  are  badly  stuffed  and  set  up  as  representatives  of  the  species.  The  ancient  inhabitants,  if  history  may  be 
credited,  caught  these  birds  in  snares,  and  after  having  plucked  out  their  beautiful  tails,  set  them  at  liberty  again. 
To  kill  them  was  a crime  punishable  by  law.  At  this  early  period  it  is  said  the  plumes  of  the  quetzal  constituted 
the  only  article  of  export  from  Vera  Paz — a poor  country,  covered  with  forests  and  difficult  of  access.  Much 
sought  after  by  artists,  they  served  to  set  off  the  curious  and  splendid  feather-mosaics  which  so  greatly  excited  the 
admiration  of  the  conquerors.” — Morelet:  Travels  etc.,  p.  335. — Quetzalli,  according  to  Clavigero,  signifies  “green 
feather.” 

f According  to  some  of  the  early  Spanish  historians  (Landa,  Herrera),  this  practice  prevailed  among  the 
Mayas  at  the  time  of  the  conquest. 

J In  Del  Rio’s  plate,  as  will  be  seen,  the  child  is  quite  distinctly  figured ; but  its  outlines  appear  much  more 
fantastical  in  the  illustrations  of  Waldeck  and  Catherwood,  and,  above  all,  in  Charnay’s  photograph. 
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but  to  such  as  were  olcl  enough  to  understand  its  purport  to  some  extent.*  The 
same  author  gives  a rather  disgusting  account  of  the  human  sacrifices  practised 
by  the  Mayas,  who  were,  however,  far  less  barbarous  in  that  respect  than  the 
Aztecs  at  the  period  when  Cortes  and  his  followers  invaded  the  vale  of  Anahuac. 
“ On  the  occasion  of  a calamity  or  of  a public  necessity,  the  priests  sometimes 
gave  orders  to  perform  human  sacrifices,  to  which  all  contributed : some  by  fur- 
nishing the  means  for  buying  slaves,  others  by  giving  up  their  little  children  ( sus 
hijitos),  which  they  did  for  showing  their  devotion,  ”f  The  event  of  the  baptism 
of  a child  certainly  was  not  deemed  among  the  Maya  nations  of  sufficient  import- 
ance to  be  perpetuated  in  stone  or  stucco,  while  the  sacrifice  of  a child-,  by  which, 
according  to  their  conceptions,  some  great  disaster  had  been  averted,  evidently 
constituted  a more  powerful  motive  for  transmitting  the  recollection  of  the 
occurrence  to  coming  generations.  If,  however,  as  has  been  suggested,  the  small 
figures  seen  in  the  hands  of  persons  on  the  Tablet  of  the  Cross  as  well  as  on  that 
in  the  Temple  of  the  Sun,  should  not  represent  children  at  all,  but  idols,  the  bas- 
reliefs  in  question,  of  course,  cannot  be  brought  in  connection  with  baptismal  or 
sacrificial  rites,  but  must  be  considered  as  illustrative  of  some  other  act  of 
worship. 

Here  is  the  proper  place  for  making  some  observations  on  the  significance 
of  the  Palenquean  cross.  The  early  Spanish  writers  allude  quite  frequently  to 
crosses  which  were  seen  by  the  European  invaders  in  Mexico,  Central  America, 
and  other  parts  of  the  new  continent,  and  though  much  might  be  said  on  the 
subject,  I could  not  treat  it  in  an  exhaustive  manner  without  being  led  beyond 
the  proposed  limits  of  this  monograph.  These  writers,  unable  to  separate  the 
cross  from  the  Christian  religion,  ascribed  its  existence  in  America  to  the  agency 
of  missionaries,  who  had  preached  the  Grospel  there  long  before  the  advent  of  the 
Spaniards.  Strangely  enough,  the  Apostle  Saint  Thomas ‘was  supposed  to  have 
gone  to  America  for  the  purpose  of  spreading  the  Christian  faith,  and  attempts 
have  been  made  to  identify  him  with  the  Mexican  god  of  the  air,  the  deified 
culture-hero  Quetzalcohuatl  or  “ Feathered  Serpent.”  This  curious  theory  of  a 
pre-Columbian  propagation  of  Christianity  in  America  has  been  adhered  to  until 
within  recent  times,  one  of  its  supporters  being  Professor  Tiedemann,  the  dis- 
tinguished anatomist,  who  thus  adds  one  more  to  the  many  proofs  that  great  profi- 
ciency in  one  direction  does  not  exempt  from  error  in  another .J  The  theory  is 

* Landa:  Relation  des  Choses  de  Yucatan;  Spanish  and  French  text ; edited  by  the  Abbe  Brasseur  de  Bour- 
bourg ; Paris,  1864,  § xxvi. 

f Ibid. , § xxviii. — They  killed  their  victims  in  different  ways.  One  of  their  methods  consisted  in  throwing 
them  alive  into  a large  pit  at  Chichen-Itza,  from  which,  Bishop  Landa  says,  they  were  supposed  to  come  out  again 
in  three  days,  though  none,  he  humorously  adds,  ever  re-appeared  ( aunque  nunca  mas  parecian). 

J Something  like  a parallelism  may  be  traced  in  the  tendency  of  Greek  and  Roman  writers  to  recognize  their 
own  gods  and  goddesses  in  the  divinities  of  the  barbarous  nations  of  whom  they  treat.  Herodotus  in  particular 
furnishes  many  examples.  According  to  Csesar,  the  Gauls  worshiped  Mercury,  Apollo,  Mars,  Jupiter  and 
Minerva ; they  considered  themselves  as  descendants  of  Pluto,  etc. 
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about  as  bad  as  that  which  derives  the  American  Indians  from  the  Jews;  and  yet 
Lord  Kingsborough  has  expended  a great  deal  of  learning  in  the  vain  attempt  to 
I prove  the  descent  of  the  Mexicans  from  the  Hebrews. 

The  cross  certainly  was  a symbol  in  the  old  world  in  ages  anteceding  the 
Christian  era,*  and  in  the  new  long  before  Columbus  unfurled  the  banner  of 
Castile  and  Leon  on  the  shore  of  Gruanahani.  Crosses  of  different  forms  often 
occur  on  Egyptian  sculptures  and  paintings.  A small  cross  with  an  oval  or 
round  handle,  the  cr.ux  ansata , is  very  frequently  seen,  as  a symbol  of  life,  in  the 
hands  of  Egyptian  deities.  On  coins  struck  at  Sidon,  Berytus,  etc.,  Astarte,  the 
Syrian  goddess,  whose  worship  was  accompanied  by  rites  of  an  obscene  character, 
is  represented  as  holding  in  her  hand  a long  cross  resembling  those  carried  in 
Catholic  processions.  The  goddess  is  seen  standing  either  in  a boat  or  in  a 
temple,  the  cross  being  always  the  most  conspicuous  among  her  attributes .f 
This  emblem,  indeed,  was  common  among  many  ancient  nations,  and  though  it 
may  often  have  been  employed  as  a mere  ornament,  it  is  probable  that,  where  it 
appears  in  ante-Christian  times  in  a perceptibly  symbolic  character,  it  was  intended 
to  express  the  reciprocal  principles  of  nature.  This  is  a subject  on  which  I have 
no  intention  to  enlarge  in  this  publication,  and  I only  allude  to  it  on  account  of  its 
bearing  on  the  significance  of  the  cross  in  America.  However,  it  will  be  evident  to 
every  one,  who  lias  the  faculty  of  divesting  himself  for  a time  from  now  prevailing 
ideas,  that  the  mysteries  of  generation  must  have  powerfully  acted  upon  the 
imagination  of  men  in  earlier  ages,  and  must  have  led,  in  consequence  of  a 
tendency  characteristic  of  a certain  stage  in  human  development,  to  the  symboli- 
zation of  that  life-giving  and  life-continuing  agency.  In  the  course  of  time  the 
meaning  of  the  emblem  became  modified,  though  it  always  apjiears  to  relate  in 
some  sense  to  the  creative  energy  of  nature. 

We  know  from  the  testimony  of  several  early  Spanish  authors  that  the 
cross  was  venerated  in  Yucatan  as  a rain -procuring  agent.  When  Grijalva 
landed,  in  1518,  on  the  now  deserted  and  forest-covered  Island  of  Cozumel, J near 
the  coast  of  Yucatan,  he  was  surprised  at  the  sight  of  such  a cross  erected  in  an 
enclosure  of  one  of  the  numerous  temples  on  the  island.  “ They  saw,”  says 
Herrera,  “ some  sanctuaries  and  temples,  and  one  in  particular,  in  the  shape  of  a 
four-sided  tower,  broad  at  the  base  and  hollow  at  the  top,  where  there  were 
four  large  windows  and  corridors.  This  hollow  part  formed  the  chapel,  in 
which  were  idols,  and  at  its  back  was  a sacristy  where  the  objects  used  in 

* The  cross,  it  is  well  known,  was  also-  an  instrument  of  punishment  among  many  ancient  nations,  and  as 
such  became  the  symbol  of  Christianity  after  the  death  of  its  founder. 

f Such  coins  are  figured  in  McCulloh’s  “ Researches  etc.”;  Baltimore,  1829,  pp.  332-33,  and  in  Lafitau’s 
“ Moeurs  des  Sauvages  Ameriquains  Paris,  1725,  tom.  i,  plancbe  17. 

J The  Island  of  Cozumel  (originally  Cuzamil,  Island  of  Swallows  ” — Isla  de  Golondrinas — according  to 
Coo-olludo)  waS)  prior  to  the  advent  of  the  Spaniards,  a sort  of  Indian  Mecca,  to  which  the  natives  made  pilgrimages 
for  performing  their  religious  ceremonies. 
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the  service  of  the  temple  were  kept.  At  its  foot  was  an  enclosure  built  of 
stone  and  lime,  embattled  and  whitewashed,  and  in  the  midst  of  it  a cross  of  lime, 
three  varas  high,  which  they  held  to  be  the  god  of  rain,  being  quite  confident 
that  it  never  would  be  wanting  if  they  prayed  devoutly  for  it.  And  in  other 
parts  of  this  island  and  in  many  of  Y ucatan  were  seen  crosses  of  the  same  shape, 
and  painted,  and  not  made  of  latten,  as  Gomara  says,  because  they  never  had 
any,  but  of  stone  and  wood.’,’* * * § 

Herrera’s  description  of  the  tower  (teocalli)  and  cross  corresponds  to  that  of 
Gomara,  the  earlier  of  the  two  authors.  According  to  the  latter,  the  cross  was 
ten  spans  high  ( tan  alta  como  diez  jpalmos) , and  was  worshiped  by  the  Indians 
as  the  god  of  rain,  to  whom  they  went  with  great  devotion  in  procession  when 
rain  and  water  failed,  offering  sacrifices  of  quails,  burning  incense,  and  sprinkling 
water,  for  appeasing  his  anger.  This  veneration  of  the  cross,  he  says,  made 
them  more  ready  to  adopt  the  Christian  symbol. f The  Yucatan  crosses  are 
further  referred  to  by  Cogolludo,  Peter  Martyr,  and  others ; but  having  said  all 
that  is  necessary  for  my  purposes,  I refrain  from  quoting  from  these  authors. 

The  Licentiate  Palacio  saw  among  the  ruins  of  Copan,  in  Honduras,  a cross 
of  stone,  three  spans  in  height,  with  one  of  the  arms  broken  off.J  The  Abbe 
Clavigero  mentions  several  places  in  Mexico  where  crosses  of  Indian  origin  have 
been  noticed,  yet  without  stating  for  what  purpose  the  natives  had  erected  them. 
Concerning  the  supposed  missionary  labors  of  Saint  Thomas  in  America  he 
prudently  says:  “We  never  could  reconcile  ourselves  to  this  opinion.” § Father 
Antonio  Ruiz  speaks  of  a miraculous  cross  found  in  a part  of  Paraguay,  which, 
owing  to  this  circumstance,  has  been  called  Santa  Cruz.  The  father  regards  this 
cross  as  a proof  for  confirming  the  opinion  that  the  Apostle  Saint  Thomas  had 
announced  the  Christian  religion  in  Brazil,  Paraguay,  and  Peru.|| 

Garcilasso  de  la  Yega,  the  chronicler  of  Peru,  gives  an  account  of  a cross 


* “ Vieron  algunos  Adoratorios,  i Templos,  i vno  en  particular,  cuia  forma  era  de  vna  Torre  quadrada,  ancha 
del  pie,  i hueca  en  lo  alto,  con  quatro  grandes  Yentanas,  con  sus  Corredores,  i en  lo  hueco,  que  era  la  Gapilla, 
estaban  Idolos,  i a las  espaldas  estabavna  Sacristia,  adonde  se  guardaban  las  cosas.del  servicio  del  Templo : i al  pie 
do  esto  estaba  to  cercado  de  Piedra,  i Cal,  almenado,  i enlucido,  i enmedio  vna  Cruz  de  Cal,  de  tres  varas  en  alto,  a 
la  qual  tenian  por  el  Dios  de  la  lluvia,  estando  mui  certificados,  que  no  les  faltaba,  quando  devotamente  se  la  pedian: 
i en  otras  partes  de  esta  Isla,i  enmuchas  de  Jucatan,  se  vieron  Cruces  de  la  misma  manera,  i pintadas,  i no  de  Eaton, 
porque  nunca  lo  buvo,  como  dice  Gomara,  sino  de  Piedra,  i Palo.” — Herrera:  Historia  General  de  los  Hechos  de 
los  Castellanos  en  las  Islas  y Tierra  Firme  del  Mar  Oceano ; Madrid,  1725-30,  dec.  ii,  lib.  iii,  cap.  i. — The  first 
edition  appeared  in  1605-15. 

f Gomara:  Hispania  Victrix.  Primera  y Segvnda  Parte  de  la  Historia  General  de  las  Indias.  . Con  la 
Conquista  de  Mexico  y de  la  Nueva  Espana;  Medina  del  Campo,  1553;  segunda  parte,  fol.  10. 

J Carta  dirijida  al  Rey  de  Espana,  por  el  Licenciado  Dr.  Don  Diego  Garcia  de  Palacio,  ano  1576  ; with  English 
translation  and  notes  by  E.  G.  Squier  ; New  York,  1860,  p.  93. 

§ Clavigero:  History  of  Mexico ; translated  from  the  Italian  by  Charles  Cullen;  Philadelphia,  1817,  vol.  ii, 
p.  14. 

||  Ruiz:  Conqvista  Espiritval  hecha  por  los  Religiosos  de  la  Compania  de  Jesus,  en  las  Prouincias  del  Para- 
guay, Parana,  Yrpguay,  y Tape ; Madrid,  1639,  §§  xxi-xxv.  In  this  book  the  sheets  only  are  numbered. 
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preserved  at  his  time  in  Cuzco,  the  capital  of  the  Inca  empire.  I extract  (in  part) 
the  passages  relating  to  that  cross  from  Sir  Paul  Rvcaut’s  quaint  translation,  the 
original  Spanish  work  not  being  at  my  disposition  : — “ In  the  City  of  Cozco  the 
Incas  had  a certain  Cross  of  white  Marble,  which  they  called  a Crystalline  Jaspar  ; 
but  from  what  time  it  had  been  kept  there,  is  not  certain.  In  the  year  1560  I 
left  it  in  the  Vestry  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  that  City;  I remember  it  was 
hanged  upon  a Nail  with  a List  of  black  Velvet ; which  when  it  was  in  the  power 
of  the  Indians , it  Avas  hanged  by  a Chain  of  Gold  or  Silver,  but  afterwards  changed 
by  those  who  removed  it.  This  Cross  Avas  square,  being  as  broad  as  it  was  long, 
and  about  three  fingers  Avide.  It  formerly  remained  in  one  of  those  Royal 
Apartments,  which  they  call  Huaca , Avhich  signifies  a Consecrated  place ; and 
though  the  Indians  did  not  adore  it,  yet  they  held  it  in  great  veneration,  either 
for  the  Beauty  of  it,  or  some  other  reason,  which  they  knew  not  to  assign.”* 

It  has  been  shown  by  the  preceding  examples,  Avhich  could  be  considerably 
multiplied,  if  it  were  deemed  necessary,  that  the  cross  was  recognized  as  a symbol 
among  the  more  advanced  nations  of  America.  I will  now  briefly  quote  the 
opinions  of  some  authors  treating  of  the  subject  in  question,  beginning  Avith  Dr.  J. 
G.  Muller,  Avho  has  written  a volume  of  706  pages  on  the  aboriginal  religions  of 
America.  Being  a professor  of  theology,  his  calling  must  exempt  him  from  the 
imputation  of  any  particular  tendency  to  indulge  in  theories  which  are  at  variance . 
with  the  moral  sentiments  now  obtaining  among  civilized  nations.  Having 
mentioned  the  Cozumel  cross  as  a god  of  rain,  and  alluded  to  the  occurrence  of 
crosses  in  other  parts  of  America,  he  continues : — 

“ The  cross  is  also  met  as  a nature-symbol  (Natur  symbol)  among  the  ancient 
nations  of  our  hemisphere,  a fact  which,  in  view  of  its  simple  shape,  can  hardly 
cause  any  surprise.  It  was  employed  as  such  by  the  Hindoos,  Egyptians, 
Syrians,  and  Phoenicians,  and  it  decorated  the  head  of  the  Ephesian  goddess. 
But  it  is  just  the  simpleness  of  its  form  Avhich  renders  an  interpretation  difficult, 
because  it  admits  of  too  many  possibilities.  All  attempts  thus  far  made  to 
interpret  it  as  a Nile-key,  phallus,  or  sign  of  the  seasons,  unite  in  the  conception 
of  the  fructifying  energy  of  nature.  Hence  it  appears  in  connection  Avith  sun- 
gods  and  the  Ephesian  goddess,  and  it  is  also  the  fitting  symbol  of  the  rain-god 
of  tropical  lands,  whom  it  represents,  as  stated  by  the  natives.  In  China,  too, 
the  rain  signifies  conception,  and  the  Greek  myth  of  the  golden  rain  which  the 
cloud-gathering  Jupiter  showers  upon  Danae  has  no  other  sense.  Wherever, 
therefore,  mention  is  made  of  a veneration  of  the  cross  in  Central  America  (and  the 
adjacent  regions),  it  appears  least  hazardous  to  connect  its  worship  with  the 
fertilizing  rain-god,  crossing  the  receiving  maternal  earth.  . . . Stephens’s 


* Garcilasso  de  la  Vega : The  Royal  Commentaries  of  Peru  etc.;  translated  from  the  Spanish  by  Sir  Paul 
Rycaut,  Kt.;  London,  1688,  hook  ii,  chap,  iii,  p.  30. 
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denial  that  the  heathen  Indians  ever  worshiped  crosses  is  incomprehensible.* 
He  speaks  himself  in  his  work  on  Central  America  of  such  a cross  at  Palenque 
and  gives  a representation  of  it.  Above  the  cross  is  a bird,  and  at  its  sides  are 
two  human  figures  contemplating  it  and  apparently  offering  a child.  . . . The 
same  cross,  moreover,  occurs  in  old  Mexican  hieroglyphical  manuscripts,  as,  for 
instance,  in  the  Dresden  Codex,  and  in  the  manuscript  of  M.  de  Fejervary,  at 
Budapest,  Hungary.  At  the  end  of  the  last-named  is  seen  a kind  of  Maltese 
cross  with  a bloody  deity  in  the  centre.  On  each  of  the  four  broad  arms  of  the 
cross  is  represented — though  differently  in  every  instance — a T-shaped  structure 
with  a human  figure  standing  at  either  side,  and  a bird  perched  upon  the  horizontal 
beam.  . . . The  bird  which  appears  associated  with  the  cross  on  the  Palen- 

que bas-relief  and  in  the  above-mentioned  manuscript  is  a fitting  attribute  of  the 
god  of  the  rain  and  sky.  To  the  bird  and  the  rain  belong  the  regions  of  the 
air.”f 

From  the  foregoing  it  may  be  deduced  that  Professor  Muller  considers  the 
ante-Christian  cross  in  its  original  conception  as  a phallic  symbol,  not  only  in 
the  old  world,  but  also  in  the  new.  Quite  different  are  the  views  of  Dr.  D.  Gr. 
Brinton,  as  expressed  in  his  “ Myths  of  the  Hew  World,”  a work  undoubtedly 
betokening  uncommon  learning  and  research.  To  him  the  cross  is  merely  the 
s}^mbol  of  the  four  cardinal  points — the  four  winds.  “ The  Catholic  mission- 
aries,” he  says,  “found  it  (the  cross)  was  no  new  object  of  adoration  to  the  red 
race,  and  were  in  doubt  whether  to  ascribe  the  fact  to  the  pious  labors  of  Saint 
Thomas  or  the  sacrilegious  subtlet}7- of  Satan.  It  was  the  central  object  in  the 
great  temple  of  Cozumel,  and  is  still  preserved  on  the  bas-reliefs  of  the  ruined 
city  of  Palenque.  From  time  immemorial  it  had  received  the  prayers  and  sacri- 
fices of  the  Aztecs  and  Toltecs,  and  was  suspended  as  an  august  emblem  from 
the  walls  of  temples  in  Popayan  and  Cundinamarca.  In  the  Mexican  tongue  it 
bore  the  significant  and  worthy  name  ‘ Tree  of  our  Life,’  or  ‘ Tree  of  our  Flesh  ’ 
(Tonacaquahuitl) . 

“ It  represented  the  god  of  rains  and  of  health,  and  this  was  everywhere  its 
simple  meaning.  ‘ Those  of  Yucatan,’  say  the  chroniclers,  ‘ prayed  to  the  cross 


* It  is  not  without  some  justice  that  Stephens  is  taken  to  task  for  making  that  observation,  considering  that  he 
was  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  Herrera  and  Cogolludo,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  refer  to  the  Yucatec  crosses 
and  their  worship. — “Hie  Kreuze,  welehe  auf  Cozumel,  in  Yucatan  und  anderen  Gegenden  von  Amerika  die 
Aufmerksamkeit  der  Conquistadores  in  so  hohem  Grade  auf  sich  gezogen  haben,  beruhen  keineswegs  auf 
Monchssagen , sondern  verdienen,  wie  Alles,  was  auch  nur  entfornten  Bezug  auf  den  roligiosen  Kultus  der 
eingeborenen  Volker  von  Amerika  hat,  eine  ernstere  Untersuchung.” — Humboldt:  Kritische  TJntersuchungen 
fiber  die  historische  Entwickelung  der  geographischen  Kenntnisse  von  der  neuen  Welt;  Berlin,  1852,  Bd.  i,  S.  544. 

f Muller:  Geschichte  der  Amerikanischen  Urreligionen ; Basel,  1855,  p.  497. — I have  taken  the  liberty,  in 
my  translation,  of  rendering  Professor  Muller’s  description  of  the  cross  represented  in  M.  de  Fejervary’s  manu- 
script a little  more  complete.  The  manuscript  in  question  is  reproduced  in  vol.  iii  of  Lord  Kingsborough’s 
work. 
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as  the  god  of  rains  when  they  needed  water.’  The  Aztec  goddess  of  rains* * * §  bore 
one  in  her  hand,  and  at  the  feast  celebrated  to  her  honor  in  the  early  spring 
victims  were  nailed  to  a cross  and  shot  with  arrows.  Quetzalcoatl,  god  of  the 
winds,  bore  as  his  sign  of  office  ‘ a mace  like  the  cross  of  a bishop his  robe 
was  covered  with  them  strown  like  flowers,  and  its  adoration  was  throughout 
connected  with  his  worship.-}-  When  the  Muyscas  would  sacrifice  to  the  goddess 
of  waters,  they  extended  cords  across  the  tranquil  depths  of  some  lake,  thus 
forming  a gigantic  cross,  and  at  their  point  of  intersection  threw  in  their  offer- 
ings of  gold,  emeralds,  and  precious  oils.  The  arms  of  the  cross  were  designed 
to  point  to  the  cardinal  points  and  represent  the  four  winds,  the  rain-bringers.”  J 

Dr.  Brinton’s  attempt  to  interpret  the  meaning  of  the  Palenquean  Group  of 
the  Cross  is  certainly  very  ingenious,  and  I transcribe  it  here  in  consideration  of 
its  direct  bearing  on  the  subject  treated  in  this  monograph  : — 

“ As  the  symbol  of  the  fertilizing  summer  showers,  the  lightning  serpent 
was  the  god  of  fruitfulness.  Born  in  the  atmospheric  waters,  it  was  an  appro- 
priate attribute  of  the  ruler  of  the  winds.  But  we  have  already  seen  that  the 
winds  were  often  spoken  of  as  great  birds.  Hence  the  union  of  these  two 
emblems  in  such  names  as  Quetzalcoatl,  Gucumatz,  Kukulkan,  all  titles  of  the 
god  of  the  air  in  the  languages  of  Central  America,  all  signifying  the  ‘ Bird- 
serpent.’  Here  also  we  see  the  solution  of  that  monument  which  has  so  puzzled 
American  antiquaries,  the  cross  at  Palenque.  It  is  a tablet  on  the  wall  of  an 
altar  representing  a cross  surmounted  by  a bird  and  supported  by  the  head  of  a 
serpent.  The  latter  is  not  well  defined  in  the  plate  in  Mr.  Stephens’s  ‘Travels,’ 
but  is  very  distinct  in  the  photographs  taken  by  M.  Charnay,  which  that  gentle- 
man was  kind  enough  to  show  me.  The  cross,  I have  previously  shown,  was  the 
symbol  of  the  four  winds,  and  the  bird  and  serpent  are  simply  the  rebus  of  the 
air-god,  their  ruler.”  § 

This  explanation  would  be  plausible  enough,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the 
figure  forming  the  base  of  the  cross  is  probably  not  intended  for  a serpent’s 
head.  I cannot  recognize  it  as  such,  either  in  Stephens’s  illustration  or  in 
Charnay ’s  photograph  of  the  middle  slab,  and  the  zoologists  of  the  United  States 
National  Museum,  whom  I consulted  on  the  subject,  fully  corroborate  this  view. 
Charnay  himself  calls  it  a hideous  face  of  an  idol  (une  hideuse  figure  d'idole ) . 
The  Mexicans  and  Central  Americans,  moreover,  generally  imitated,  in  their 
sculptures,  the  serpent,  which  constituted  a prominent  element  in  their  myth- 


* Chalehihuitlicue. 

f “ Quetzalcoatl  fut  le  premier  qui  planta  et  adora  la  croif,  que  l’on  nomma  Tonaca-Quehuitl,  ce  qui  veut 
dire  arbre  de  la  nourriture  ou  de  la  vie.” — IxtlilxochUl : Histoire  des  Chichimeques ; Paris,  1840,  tom.  i,  p.  6 
CTernaux-Compans  Collection). 

J Brinton  : The  Myths  of  the  New  World  j New  York,  1868,  p.  95. 

§ Ibid.,  p.  118. 
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ology,  with  tolerable  correctness,  insomuch  that  it  is  easily  recognizable ; and 
hence  the  Palenquean  figure  cannot  be  regarded  as  even  a conventional  repre- 
sentation. But  a still  stronger  argument  against  Dr.Brinton’s  opinion  is  found 
in  the  last  group  of  the  Fejervary  pictograph  at  Budapest,  in  which,  as  has  been 
stated,  a design  bearing  a remarkable  analogy — to  say  the  least — to  the  Palen- 
quean Group  of  the  Cross  is  four  times  figured.  The  lower  arm  of  the  cross,  rep- 
resented as  inverted  in  Fig.  9,  shows  a stem  with  horizontal  branches  surmounted 


PART  OF  A FIGURE  IN  THE  FEJERVARY  MANUSCRIPT. 
(After  Kingsborough). 


by  a bird,  and  two  persons,  apparently  in  the  act  of  praying,  standing  near  it. 
The  base  of  the  stem  is  formed  by  an  unsightly  head,  to  which  two  forefeet 
terminating  in  claws  or  toes  are  added,  no  other  portion  of  the  body  being 
visible.  This  creature  certainly  resembles  more  a frog  than  a snake.* 

Dr.  Brinton  is  very  hostile  to  the  phallic  theory,  combating  it  with  greater 
vehemence  than  the  occasion  requires.  In  calling  it  “ debasing,”  he  seems  to 
overlook  the  fact  that  the  pudency  of  Christian  nations  of  our  time  is  by  no 
means  an  innate  quality,  but  simply  the  result  of  long-continued  training.  The 
question  is  not,  whether  a conception  or  custom  is  repugnant  to  our  sensibilities, 
but  whether  it  can  be  traced  as  having  obtained  at  certain  stages  in  the  develop- 
ment of  man.  Nothing,  for  instance,  excites  our  horror  in  a higher  degree  than 
cannibalism,  and  yet  it  is  more  than  probable  that  in  remote  ages  people  akin 
to  our  race  indulged  in  that  to  us  most  detestable  practice.  Indeed,  if  the  state- 
ments of  Herodotus  and  other  ancient  authors  are  to  be  credited,  anthropophagy 
still  survived  among  certain  European  nations  in  historical  times.  No  one  can 

* In  the  second  edition  of  his  “ Myths  ” (New  York,  1876),  which  I saw  for  the  first  time  after  the  above  was 
written,  Dr.  Brinton  expresses  a modified  opinion  concerning  the  character  of  the  figure.  He  says:  “The 
descending  arm  (of  the  cross)  rests  upon  a skull,  possibly  that  of  a serpent,  but  more  probably  human  ” (p.  124). 
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foretell  how  those  who  come  after  us  will  look  upon  our  modes  of  thinking  and 
living,  which  no  doubt  will  be  greatly  modified  in  the  onward  march  of  civiliza- 
tion. 

The  subject  to  which  the  character  of  this  publication  compelled  me  to 
allude  has  been  treated  by  Mr.  Squier  in  his  work  entitled  “ The  Serpent 
Symbol  and  the  Worship  of  the  Reciprocal  Principles  of  Nature  in  America,” 
and  of  late  quite  fully  by  Mr.  Bancroft  in  his  often-quoted  “ Native  Races  of  the 
Pacific  States.”  That  the  views  of  the  last-named  author  differ  from  those 
expressed  by  Dr.  Brinton  is  shown  by  the  following  passage  relating  to  the 
cross : — “ The  frequent  occurrence  of  the  cross,  which  has  served  in  so  many  and 
such  widely  separated  parts  of  the  earth  as  the  symbol  of  the  life-giving,  creative, 
and  fertilizing  principle  in  nature,  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  striking  evidences 
of  the  former  recognition  of  the  reciprocal  principles  of  nature  by  the  Ameri- 
cans ; especially  when  we  remember  that  the  Mexican  name  for  the  emblem, 
tonacaquahuitl,  signifies  ‘ tree  of  one  life,  or  flesh.’  ”* 

Mr.  Squier,  it  should  be  stated,  considers  the  Yucatan  crosses  as  differing 
in  significance  from  the  tonacaquahuitl,  or  tree  of  life,  which  he  thinks  is  repre- 
sented in  the  cross  at  Palenque,j*  and  Dr.  Valentini,  to  judge  from  a passage  in 
a letter  addressed  to  me,  likewise  regards  the  Palenquean  sculpture  as  the 
symbolic  tree  of  life.  Until  better  informed,  one  might  feel  inclined  to  see  in 
the  Palenquean  bas-relief  a monument  commemorative  of  a propitiatory  sacri- 
fice to  the  rain-god,  made  perhaps  during  a period  of  great  suffering  arising 
from  want  of  water.  Yet,  the  meaning  it  was  intended  to  convey  may  be  quite 
different,  and  will  not  be  positively  known  until  the  purport  of  the  accom- 
panying characters  ceases  to  be  a mystery. 


* Bancroft : Native  Races  etc.;  vol  iii,  p.  506. 
f Note  30  to  his  translation  of  Palacio  (p.  120). 


CHAPTER  V. 


ABORIGINAL  WRITING  IN  MEXICO,  YUCATAN  AND  CENTRAL 

AMERICA. 

In  the  year  1863  the  Abbe  Brasseur  cle  Bourbourg  discovered  in  the 
archives  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  History  at  Madrid  a Spanish  manuscript 
copied  from  one  composed  by  Diego  de  Landa,  a member  of  the  Franciscan  order, 
who,  having  left  Spain  at  an  early  age,  lived  many  years  as  a missionary  in 
Yucatan,  where  he  died  in  1579  as  second  bishop  of  Merida.  The  indefatigable 
French  savant,  perceiving  at  once  the  importance  of  the  manuscript,  copied  it, 
and  published  in  the  next  year  (1864)  at  Paris  the  Spanish  text  with  .accom- 
panying French  translation,  introduction,  and  copious  notes  and  additions — the 
whole  forming  a volume  of  516  pages — under  the  titles  “ Relation  des  Choses 
de  Yucatan  de  Diego  de  Landa,”  and  “ Relacion  de  las  Cosas  de  Yucatan  sacada 
. de  lo  que  escrivio  el  Padre  Fray  Diego  de  Landa  de  la  Orden  de  San  Fran- 
cisco.” This  work  gives  an  account  of  the  country,  its  history  and  conquest  by 
the  Spaniards,  and  quite  an  extensive  description  of  the  native  inhabitants,  their 
mode  of  living,  arts  and  religion ; but  the  prominence  it  has  acquired  among 
books  of  a similar  character  is  chiefly  due  to  the  circumstance  that  its  author 
presents  delineations  of  the  signs  which,  according  to  his  statement,  the  natives 
employed  in  writing,  and  also  of  those  expressing  the  days  and  months  of  their 
calendar.  An  explanatory  text  accompanies  these  characters,  the  division  of 
time  in  particular  being  treated  in  quite  a comprehensive  manner.  Some  enthu- 
siastic savants,  specially  interested  in  the  decipherment  of  Palenquean  and  other 
glyphs,  and  of  the  few  aboriginal  manuscripts  which  have  escaped  the  destroying 
zeal  of  Spanish  priests,  deemed  the  publication  of  these  characters  a literary 
event,  fraught  with  important  consequences.  It  was  thought  a kind  of  Rosetta 
stone  had  been  discovered,  by  the  aid  of  which  a new  light  might  be  thrown 
on  former  periods  of  American  history.  The  subject  of  inter pretation  was  taken 
up  at  once  by  French  scholars,  who,  in  general,  are  more  given  to  the  study  of 
American  archaeology  than  those  of  other  European  countries ; but  the  results, 
as  we  shall  see,  have  thus  far  not  justified  the  high  expectations  at  first  enter- 
tained.. 

Landa’s  alphabet  (Fig.  10)  consists  of  thirty-three  signs,  twenty-six  of  them 
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standing  for  letters,  six  for  syllables,  and  one  (the  last)  denoting  aspiration. 
Some  of  the  letters,  A,  B,  H,  etc.,  are  represented  by  several  characters.  The 
manner  in  which  the  bishop  comments  on  the  use  of  these  signs  is  very  unsatis- 


Eig  10. 


BL  S ® 

A A B 


H H I 


Z HA  MA  TI  sign  of 

(me,  mo?)  Aspiration. 


LANDA’S  MAYA  ALPHABET. 


factory  and  obscure,  showing  that  he  was  unable  to  appreciate  the  future  im- 
portance of  his  communication.  This  absence  of  clearness,  however,  may  be 
partly  owing  to  the  carelessness  of  the  scribe,  for  the  manuscript  published  by 
Brasseur  was  not  the  original,  but  a copy  supposed  to  have  been  made  about 
thirty  years  after  the  author’s  death.  Brasseur  also  thinks  that  the  copyist  per- 
mitted himself  to  omit  some  portions  of  the  text.  Landa’s  observations  on  Maya 
writing  begin  thus  : “The  people  made  use  also  of  certain  characters  or  letters 
with  which  they  wrote  down  in  their  books  their  ancient  affairs  and  their  sciences 
( sus  cosas  antiguas  y sus  sciencias ) , and  by  means  of  these  and  by  certain  figures, 
and  by  particular  signs  in  these  figures,  they  understood  their  affairs,  made 
others  understand  them,  and  taught  them.  We  found  among  them  a large 
number  of  books  written  in  these  letters,  and  as  there  was  not  one  which  did  not 
contain  superstitions  and  devilish  lies,  we  burned  all  of  them,  which  hurt  their 
feelings  in  a marvelous  manner  and  gave  them  pain.”*  The  confession  of  this 


* Landa  : Relation  des  Choses  de  Yucatan,  p.  316. 
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vandalism,  which  rivals  similar  deeds  of  Zumarraga,  the  first  archbishop  of 
Mexico,  and  other  Spanish  ecclesiastics  of  that  period,  plainly  shows  that  Landa 
was  no  less  imbued  with  the  fanatical  spirit  of  his  time  than  his  contemporaries. 

He  gives  several  examples  of  Maya  spelling,  but  only  one  of  them  is  per- 
fectly intelligible.  Ma  in  Kati,  he  says,  means,  “I  will  not;”  they  write  it  in 

mi  i n ka  ti 

this  manner  : • 

Quite  diverging  opinions  have  been  expressed  with  regard  to  the  value  of 
Landa’s  alphabet:  while  some,  as  mentioned,  see  in  it  the  key  by  which  the 
mystery  of  Central  American  glyphs  may  ultimately  be  solved,  others  are  less 
sanguine,  and  not  a few  even  go  so  far  as  to  deny  that  it  possesses  at  all  the 
character  attributed  to  it  by  the  bishop  of  Merida.  Among  the  latter  is  Pro- 
fessor H.  Wuttke,  an  author  who  has  made  the  subject  of  writing  in  its  various 
stages  his  special  study.  He  says: — “We  must  decline  for  the  present  to  accept 
the  view  entertained  by  several  modern  scholars  that  the  Central  Americans  were 
acquainted  with  alphabetical  writing.  Hone  of  the  earlier  historians  who  still 
had  intercourse  with  the  more  educated  Mexicans  has  pronounced  such  a view, 
excepting  Landa,  whose  statements  are  very  indistinct.  In  some  cases  their 
observations  even  point  to  the  contrary.  In  writing  in  their  books,  Landa  says, 
the  Yucatecs  made  use  of  certain  characters  or  letters  ( de  ciertos  carateres  o 
letras) , and  with  the  aid  of  these  and  figures  and  certain  marks  in  the  figures 
(y  con  ellas , y jigur as , y algunas  senates  en  las  figur as)  they  understood  their  affairs 
(. sus  cosas) . Landa  communicates  an  alphabet  of  these  letters,  which,  however, 
may  be  only  an  attempt  made  by  the  natives  after  the  introduction  of  the  Spanish 
alphabet.  Landa’s  deficient  insight  into  the  Yucatec  system  of  writing  is  not  only 
shown  by  the  indistinctness  of  his  communications — for  an  indistinct  account 
nearly  always  betokens  non-understanding — but  also  by  his  uncertainty  concern- 
ing the  value  of  two  of  the  signs.  To  the  sign  fl  he  adds  as  an  explanation 
‘ signo  de  aspiration?’,  and  to  the  sign  for  MA  ‘ quiza  tambien  (perhaps  also!) 
MU  6 MO 

Landa  evidently  thought  very  little  of  Yucatec  writing,  treating  the  subject 
almost  as  a thing  below  his  notice.  He  had  not  taken  the  trouble  of  informing 
himself  sufficiently  concerning  the  application  of  Maya  characters,  which,  as  he 
himself  states,  had  already  entirely  fallen  into  disuse  at  his  time,  in  consequence 
of  the  introduction  of  Spanish  letters  among  the  natives  .f 

“ We  consider  Central  American  writing,”  Wuttke  continues,  “ as  real 
picture-writing , and  we  are  of  opinion  that  Gama  is  right  in  denying  the  existence 
of  a general,  thoroughly  applicable  key.  The  very  nature  of  picture-writing 


7 


* Wuttke:  Die  Entstehung  der  Schrift,  etc.;  Leipzig,  1872,  S.  205. 
f Landa  : Relation  etc. , p.  322. 
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evolves  a diversity  of  methods.”?  On  a subsequent  page  Wuttke  Explains 
' himself  more  definitely  concerning  the  origin  of  the  alphabet  presented  by 
Landa.  After  the  conquest,  he  thinks,  the  Indians  had  selected  from  among 
their  characters  (aus  ihrem  Schriftvor rathe)  a certain  number,  which  they 
employed  instead  of  letters  when  they  wanted  to  write  in  their  own  language. 
“The  Yucatec  alphabet  hardly  can  have  sprung  from  a Maya  root.  The  influ- 
ence of  the  Spanish  alphabet  on  the  natives  caused  its  origin.”f  He  thus 
admits  that  the  Mayas  had  characters  of  their  own  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish 
invasion,  but  he  regards  their  application  as  phonetic  signs  as  a consequence  of 
their  intercourse  with  the  conquerors. 

Dr.  Yalentini,  in  his  lecture  on  the  Mexican  calendar-stone,  expresses 
himself  even  with  greater  assurance  than  Wuttke  : — “ This  Yucatan  alphabet,” 
he  says,  “ is  nothing  more  than  an  attempt  by  a missionary  bishop,  Diego  de 
Landa,  to  teach  the  natives  their  own  language  phonetically,  in  our  manner,  but 
with  their  own  symbols.  I will  not  follow  this  subject  further,  but  I am  willing 
to  give  more  detailed  explanations  hereafter  if  it  is  desirable.”  j These  explana- 
tions are , indeed,  very  desirable,  and  it  is  hoped  that  Dr.  Yalentini  wfill  soon 
impart  the  benefit  of  his  experience. 

The  early  Spanish  authors  sometimes  refer  to  books  which  they  saw  among 
the  natives  of  those  parts,  and  also  to  the  methods  employed  by  them  for 
expressing  their  ideas  by  signs.  Las  Casas,  the  venerable  bishop  of  Chiapas,  in 
particular,  dilates  on  that  subject  in  his  “ Historia  Apologetica  des  las  Indias 
Occidentales.”  His  long  sojourn  in  the  new  world,  especially  in  parts  to  which 
the  Spaniards  had  not  yet  penetrated,  afforded  him  unusual  facilities  for  becom- 
ing acquainted  with  the  details  of  Indian  life.  “In  all  the  republics  of  these 
countries,”  he  says,  “in  the  kingdoms  of  New  Spain,  and  elsewhere,  there  were 
persons  who  performed  the  duties  of  chroniclers  and  historians.  They  had 
knowledge  of  the  origin  of  the  religion  and  of  all  matters  pertaining  to  it ; of  the 
gods  and  their  worship,  and  no  less  of  the  founders  of  towns  and  cities.  They 
knew  the  beginnings  of  the  kings  and  persons  of  rank  and  of  their  dominions ; 
the  modes  of  their  election  and  succession ; the  number  and  qualities  of  former 
princes;  their  works . and  memorable  actions,  good  and  bad;  whether  they  had 
well  or  badly  ruled,  etc.  . . . These  chroniclers  kept  the  reckoning  of  the 

days,  months  and  years.  Though  their  writing  was  not  like  ours,  they  had, 
nevertheless,  their  figures  and  characters,  by  means  of  which  they  understood  all 
they  wanted,  and  thus  they  had  their  large  books,  composed  with  such  ingenious 
and  skillful  art  that  we  might  say  our  letters  had  not  been  of  any  great  use  to 
them  [que  podriamos  decir  que  nuestras  letras  no  les  hicieron  mucha  ventaja ) . Our 


* Wuttke:  Die  Entstehung  der  Schrift,  etc.,  S.  205. 
t Ibid.,  pp.  237  and  238. 
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ecclesiastics  have  seen  such  books,  and  some  have  fallen  under  my  own  notice, 
though  many  had  been  burned  at  the  instigation  of  the  monks,  who  feared  that 
the  portions  touching  the  religion  might  prove  noxious  to  the  natives.  It  hap- 
pened occasionally  that  some  among  them,  having  forgotten  certain  phrases  or 
particulars  of  the  Christian  doctrine  in  which  they  were  instructed,  and  being- 
unable  to  read  our  letters,  undertook  to  write  those  parts  in  full  with  their  own 
figures  and  characters,  which  they  did  in  a very  ingenious  manner  by  substitut- 
ing the  figure  which  corresponded  in  their  language  to  the  sound  of  our  vocable: 
thus,  for  saying  amen , they  painted  something  like  water  {a,  root  of  atl,  Mexican), 
then  a maguey  (me,  root  of  metl),  which  in  their  language  nearly  sounds  like 
amen , because  they  say  ametl,  and  so  they  proceeded  in  other  cases.”* 

This  method  was  in  accordance  with  the  ancient  Mexican  system  of  writing, 
which  has  been  so  well  illustrated  by  M.  Aubin.  According  to  this  distinguished 
savant,  Mexican  writing  shows  at  least  two  degrees  or  stages  of  development. 
“ Their  rougher  compositions,”  he  says,  “ with  which  authors  thus  far  have 
almost  exclusively  been  occupied,  resemble  much  the  rebus  serving  for  the 
amusement  of  children.  Like  the  rebus  they  are  generally  phonetic,  but  often 
also  confusedly  ideographic  and  symbolic.  Such  are  the  names  of  cities  and 
kings  quoted  by  Clavigero  after  Purchas  and  Lorenzana,  and  by  a host  of  authors 
after  Clavigero.  M.  de  Humboldt  defines  them  in  a satisfactory  manner  as  signs 
susceptible  of  being  read , and,  further,  by  stating  that  the  Mexicans  knew  how  to 
write  names  by  uniting  some  signs  which  recalled  sounds.”  f 

As  an  example  of  this  class  M.  Aubin  gives  the  name  of  the  fourth  king  of 
Mexico,  Itzcoatl  or  “ Obsidian  Serpent.”  The  figure  expressing  that  name  rep- 
resents a serpent,  coatl , with  darts  of  obsidian,  itz-tli,  projecting  from  its  back 
(Fig.  11).  The  same  name,  however,  was  indicated  by  another  method,  which 


Era.  11.  Pig.  12. 


M.  Aubin  appropriately  calls  the  more  advanced  stage  in  the  Mexican  art  of 
writing.  In  this  case  the  design  (Fig.  12)  shows  a weapon  armed  with  blades  of 
obsidian,  itz-tli , and  and  an  earthen  pot,  co-mitl , above  which  is  seen  the  sign  for 


* Las  Casas : Historia  Apologetica  de  las  Yndias  Occidentales ; vol.  iv,  cap.  235,  p.  321  etc.;  manuscript  copy 
in  the  Library  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 

f Brasseur  de  Bourhourg:  Histoire  des  Nations  Civilisees  etc.;  tom.  i,  p.  xliv. — I quote  from  Brasseur,  not 
having  M.  Auhin’s  writings  at  my  disposition. 
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water,  atl.* * * §  “Here,”  says  Mr.  Tylor,  “we  have  real  phonetic  writing,  for  the 
name  is  not  to  he  read  according  to  sense,  ‘knife-kettle- water,’  but  only  according 
to  the  sounds  of  the  Aztec  words,  Itz-co-atl.”  f 

This  is  certainly  phonetic  writing  in  a certain  sense,  but  not  of  as  high  an 
order  as  that  claimed  by  Landa  for  the  native  inhabitants  of  Yucatan.  I am  not 
aware  that  other  Spanish  chroniclers  of  the  sixteenth  century  have  corroborated 
his  statement,  excepting  Mendieta,  who  observes  that  though  the  natives  were 
not  acquainted  with  writing  they  did  not  feel  its  want  on  account  of  the  paint- 
ings and  characters  which  they  employed  instead  of  letters.  “But  in  the  country 
of  Champoton,  it  is  said,  they  were  in  use,  and  the  natives  understood  each 
other  by  means  of  them  as  we  do  by  ours. ’’I  This  observation,  though  not  very 
positive,  derives  some  value  from  the  circumstance  that  it  relates  to  the  natives 
of  Champoton§,  a place  belonging  to  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan. 

I do  not  know  whether  any  one  in  the  United  States  has  practically  tested 
the  value  of  Landa’s  alphabet  by  applying  it  to  the  purpose  of  interpretation. 
Dr.  Brinton,  however,  published  in  1870  a pamphlet  under  the  title  “The  Ancient 
Phonetic  Alphabet  of  Yucatan,”  in  which  he  gives  an  interesting  resume  of  the 
subject  and  reproductions  of  the  alphabetical  signs.  Having  alluded  to  the 
small  number  of  manuscripts  in  the  language  of  Yucatan  that  have  been  pre- 
served, he  says:  “There  is  material  almost  inexhaustible  in  the  inscriptions 
preserved  upon  the  stone  temples,  altars,  and  pillars  of  Yucatan,  which  we  may 
with  great  confidence  look  to  see  deciphered  before  many  years.  The  only 
serious  difficulty  which  is  at  present  in  the  way  is  our  want  of  knowledge  of  the 
ancient  Maya  language.”  He  then  refers  to  the  complete  and  carefully  composed 
manuscript  dictionary  of  the  Maya  language  deposited  in  the  Brown  Library  at 
Providence,  Rhode  Island,  and  awaiting  publication.  “With  it  in  hand,”  he 
says,  “the  deciphering  of  the  inscriptions  at  Palenque,  Uxmal,  Itza,  and  the 
other  ruined  cities  of  Yucatan,  and  of  the  manuscripts  already  mentioned,  will 
become  certainly  a less  serious  task  than  that  of  translating  the  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tions of  Nineveh.” ||  This  was  Dr.  Brinton’s  impression  nine  years  ago;  but 
further  researches  have  considerably  modified  his  view,  as  the  following  extract 
from  a letter  addressed  to  me  (March  4th,  1879)  will  show: — “My  later  reading 
has  led  me  to  doubt  whether  De  Landa’s  alphabet  is  really  an  alphabet  in 


* Brasseur  de  Bourbourg:  Histoire  des  Nations  Civilisees  etc.,  tom.  i,  p.  xlv. — Many  other  examples  might 
be  given.  The  system  of  writing  here  briefly  indicated  survived  among  the  natives  of  Mexico  for  a long  time  after 
the  conquest,  special  officers  being  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  interpreting  the  documents  thus  composed. 

f Tylor  : Researches  into  the  Early  History  of  Mankind  ; London,  1870,  p.  95. 

J “Aunque  en  tierra  de  Champoton  dicen  que  se  hallaron,  y que  se  entendian  por  ellas,  como  nosotros  por  las 
nuestras.” — Mendieta:  Historia  Eclesiastiea  Indiana;  Mexico,  1870,  p.  143. — The  manuscript  was  edited  by 
Icazbalceta.  Mendieta  was  a Franciscan  friar  who  went  to  Mexico  in  1554. 

§ Formerly  also  called  Pontonchan  by  the  natives. 

||  Brinton  : The  Ancient  Phonetic  Alphabet  of  Yucatan  ; New  York,  1870,  p.  7. 
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the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  that  is,  representing  elementary  sounds  of  the 
language  by  written  characters.  It  appears  more  likely  that  the  figures  he  gives 
represent  compound  sounds,  syllabic  or  partly  so,  and  that  they  are  but  frag- 
ments of  a large  repertory  of  phonetic  signs,  never  reduced  to  the  elements  of 
sound,  used  by  the  Mayas  of  that  age.  He  evidently  very  positively  considered 
them  phonetic  and  not  ideographic,  and  he  could  not  have  been  mistaken  on 
such  a point,  I should  suppose.  In  his  endeavor  to  arrange  them  according  to 
the  analogy  of  the  Latin  alphabet,  he  obscured  their  real  purport,  and  I think 
we  should  reject  the  whole  of  his  theory  of  their  use  in  this  manner.”  It 
afforded  me  great  satisfaction  thus  to  be  informed  of  Dr.  Brinton’s  matured 
view  on  the  subject — a view  which  corresponds  in  its  bearing  with  my  own. 
This  communication  is  published  with  the  writer’s  consent. 

The  attempts  to  interpret  Central  American  glyphs  and  manuscripts  by 
means  of  Landa’s  alphabet  have,  as  stated,  thus  far  chiefly  been  made  by  French 
scholars,  more  especially  by  Brasseur  de  Bourbourg,  H.  de  Charencey  and  Leon 
de  Rosny.  Before  speaking  of  their  efforts  in  that  direction.  I will  briefly  refer 
to  the  few  still  existing  manuscripts  to  which  a Maya  origin  is  ascribed.  The 
most  important  among  them  is  the  Dresden  Codex,  called  a Mexican  manuscript 
by  Humboldt,  and  also  reproduced  as  such  in  Lord  Kingsborough’s  large  work: 
an  error  easily  detected  by  a comparison  of  this  codex  with  the  much  ruder 
Aztec  pictographs,  which,  moreover,  generally  present  a different  aspect.  The 
Dresden  Codex,  which  was  evidently  executed  by  a firm  and  skillful  hand,  bears 
what  I might  call  a Palenquean  character,  which  points  to  a Central  American 
origin.  The  analogy  can  be  traced  in  the  outlines  of  the  human  and  other 
figures  as  well  as  in  the  accompanying  characters,  which  undoubtedly  exhibit  a 
general  resemblance  to  the  glyphs  seen  on  the  walls  of  Palenque  and  of  some  of 
the  ruined  cities  of  Yucatan.  The  figures  in  this  codex  are  generally  repre- 
sented by  black  outlines ; but  red,  yellow,  blue,  green  and  brown  colors  have 
also  been  employed,  frequently  for  producing  a back-ground  to  bring  out  the 
figures  more  distinctly.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  history  of  the  codex,  except- 
ing that  it  was  bought  in  1739  at  Vienna  for  the  Royal  Library  at  Dresden.  It 
has  been  reproduced  on  twenty-seven  sheets  in  the  third  volume  of  Kings- 
borough’s work ; but  the  original  drawing  is  made  on  both  sides  of  a piece  of 
maguey  paper,  twelve  feet  six  inches  in  length  and  eight  in  width,  which  is  folded 
like  a screen,  thus  resembling  an  octavo  volume  eight  inches  high  and  three  and 
a half  inches  wide.  The  paper  is  covered  on  both  sides  with  a thick  layer  of  a 
whitish  substance  and  carefully  polished,  on  the  whole  not  unlike  parchment.* 

* Klemm:  Allgemeine  Cultur-Geschichte  der  Menschheit;  Leipzig,  1847,  Bd.  v (Die  Staaten  von  Anahuac 
und  das  alte  Aegyten),  S.  133. — “ Their  books  were  written  on  a large  sheet,  which  was  folded  up  and  then 
enclosed  between  two  ornamented  boards.  They  wrote  on  both  sides  in  columns,  following  the  arrangement  of  the 
folds.  As  for  the  paper,  they  made  it  from  the  roots  of  a tree  and  covered  it  with  a white  varnish,  upon  which  one 
could  write  very  well.” — Lancia:  Relation  etc.,  p.  44. — A similar  description  is  given  by  Peter  Martyr.  Such 
books  were  called  analtes. 
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Another  Maya  manuscript  is  preserved  in  the  National  Library  at  Paris. 
It  was  erroneously  designated  as  Codex  Mexiccmus  No.  2;  but  M.  Leon  de  Rosny 
found  it  to  be  of  Maya  origin,  and  named  it  Codex  Peresianus , having  discovered 
the  name  “ Perez  ” written  on  a piece  of  the  envelope  containing  the  manuscript. 
It  has  been  published  by  that  gentleman  in  a work  which  I have  never  seen 
(‘‘Archives  Paleographiques  de  l’Orient  et  de  lWmerique”).* 

The  Codex  Troano  is  the  third  important  manuscript  deserving  mention  in 
this  place.  It  was  called  after  the  owner,  Don  Juan  de  Tro  y Ortolano,  a de- 
scendant of  Cortes,  and  professor  of  paleography  at  Madrid.  Brasseur  saw  it  in 
1866,  while  on  a visit  in  the  capital  of  Spain,  and  the  possessor  permitted  him  to 
copy  this  valuable  document,  which  was  published  in  1869-70  at  Paris,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Scientific  Mexican  Commission  as  “Manuscrit  Troano.  Etudes 
sur  le  Systeme  Graphique  et  la  Langue  des  Mayas,  par  M.  Brasseur  de  Bour- 
bourg.”f  This  codex  resembles  ,in  appearance  that  preserved  in  the  Dresden 
Library,  being  many  times  folded  so  as  to  form  a kind  of  volume.  The  designs, 
however,  executed  in  black,  red,  blue  and  brown  on  both  sides  of  the  paper,  are 
much  ruder  than  in  the  Dresden  manuscript,  a circumstance  which  has  induced 
Brasseur  to  regard  it  as  much  older  than  it  evidently  is. 

It  has  been  intimated  that  the  Fejervary  manuscript,  to  which  allusion  was 
made,  might  be  a Maya  production.  I must  confess  that  the  analogy  does  not 
seem  to  me  sufficiently  marked  for  warranting  such  a supposition. 

Brasseur  de  Bourbourg  was  among  the  first  to  make  use  of  Landa’s  key  for 
the  purpose  of  decipherment,  applying  it  to  the  Dresden  Codex  and  the  Mexi- 
can Codex  No.  2 (Codex  Peresianus),  which  are  written  in  the  same  characters. 
“Notwithstanding  the  short  time  during  which  they  were  in  our  hands,”  he 
observes,  “we  have  found  in  them  all  the  signs  of  the  calendar  reproduced  by 
Landa,  and  about  a dozen  phonetic  signs.  We  have  thus  read  a certain  num- 
ber of  words,  such  as  ahjaojp,  ahau , etc.,  which  are  common  to  most  Central  Amer- 
ican languages.  The  difficulty  we  have  thus  far  encountered  in  identifying  the 
other  signs  has  led  us  to  believe  that  they  belong  to  an  antiquated  language,  or 
to  dialects  differing  from  the  Maya  or  the  Quiche.  Yet,  nevertheless,  a more 
attentive  examination  of  the  Dresden  Codex  may  cause  us  to  change  again  that 
view.”J 

Brasseur’s  well-known  attempt  to  decipher  a portion  of  the  Codex  Troano 
must  be  considered  a total  failure,  and  it  is  almost  to  be  regretted  that  he  ever 
published  his  “Etudes,”  which  undoubtedly  have  greatly  injured  his  literary 
reputation  by  lessening  the  confidence  in  his  deductions  in  general.  Indeed,  it  is 
painful  to  follow  the  obvious  delusions  to  which  he  abandons  himself  in  his  inter- 


* De  Rosny;  Essai  sur  le  Dechiffrenfent  de  l’ficriture  Hieratique  de  l’Amerique  Centrale;  Paris,  1876,  p.  6. 
f Two  volumes  in  folio. 

% De  Landa  : Relation  etc.,  p.  iv. 
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pretation.  The  document,  he  thinks,  combines  phonetic,  monosyllabic  and  alpha- 
betic elements,  mixed  with  figurative  and  symbolic  characters,*  and  relates 
to  geological  events,  such  as  submergence  and  rising  of  land,  convulsions, 
volcanic  eruptions,  and  similar  phenomena,  which,  in  remote  ages,  modified  the 
shape  of  the  American  continent.  The  improbability  of  this  explanation  is  so 
glaring  that  Brasseur  was,  perhaps,  the  only  person  that  believed  in  it.  “ This 
writer,”  says  Bancroft,  “ after  a profound  study  of  the  subject,  devotes  one 
hundred  and  thirty-six  quarto  pages  to  a consideration  of  the  Maya  characters 
and  their  variations,  and  fifty-seven  pages  to  the  translation  of  a part  of  the 
Manuscript  Troano.  The  translation  must  be  pronounced  a failure,  especially 
after  the  confession  of  the  author  in  a subsequent  work  that  he  had  begun  his 
reading  at  the  wrong  end  of  the  document, — a trifling  error  perhaps  in  the 
opinion  of  the  enthusiastic  Abbe,  but  a somewhat  serious  one  as  it  appears  to 
scientific  men.”j- 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  characters  in  the  Codex  Troano  bear  analogy 
to  those  given  by  Land'a ; but  they  evidently  belong  to  an  earlier  period  than  the 
latter,  which  had  become  modified  in  the  course  of  time.  A very  short  exami- 
nation of  the  Troano  manuscript  enabled  me  to  identify  the  so-called  letter  C (q?) , 
the  syllable  CA  (?),  and  the  signs  for  the  days  MANIK,  AHAU,  EZANAB, 
BEN  and  YMIX  (see  page  60).  Elementary  signs,  or  at  least  what  appear  to 
be  such,  occur  frequently  in  this  codex,  but  also  combinations  of  them,  the 
unraveling  of  which,  if  possible,  would  require  a long-continued  careful  study. 

The  Count  ITyacinthe  de  Charencey  has  also  made  the  Codex  Troano  the 
subject  of  his  inquiry,  and  has  published  in  a pamphlet  his  opinion  in  relation 
to  it.  He  totally  rejects  Brasseur’s  interpretation,  admitting  only  that  the  Abbe 
is  right  in  his  explanation  of  the  signs  representing  numbers.  A dot  stands  for 
a unit ; a bar  expresses  the  number  five ; two  bars  are  equivalent  to  the  number 
ten  ; a bar  with  two  dots  to  seven,  etc.  But  even  this  idea,  he  says,  did  not  origi- 
nate with  Brasseur,  who  thus  failed  in  his  attempted  translation  “to  enrich 
our  knowledge  of  ancient  America  with  a single  new  discovery.”!  M.  de 
Charencey  points  out  a certain  order  in  the  succession  of  the  signs  of  the  days  in 
the  Troano  manuscript,  and  hence  considers  it  as  a document  of  cabalistical  or 
astrological  purport.  “ These  registers,”  he  observes,  “have  no  reference  to  the 
ante-diluvian  or  pre-glacial  history  of  the  new  world,  as  the  Abbe  Brasseur  sup- 
posed, but  they  are  simply  combinations  of  numbers  and  computations,  either 

* “ Ce  document  est  phonetique,  mohosyllabique  et  alphabetique  a la  fois.  II  est  mele  de  caracteres  figura- 
tifs  et  symboliques.” — Brasseur  de  Bourbourg : Manuscrit  Troano , tom.  I,  p.  41. 

•j-  Bancroft : Native  Races  etc.,  vol.  ii,  p.  780. — Tbis  caustic  remark  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Bancroft,  it  should  be 
said,  is  followed  by  words  conveying  bis  high  appreciation  of  the  Abbe’s  zeal  in  the  cause  of  American  archaeology. 

“ It  will  be  long,”  he  says,  “ ere  another  shall  undertake  with  equal  devotion  and  ability  the  well-nigh  hopeless 
task.” 

i De  Charencey:  Recherches  sur  le  Codex  Troano:  Paris,  1876.  p.  6. 
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astrological  or  astronomical,  and  more  or  less  complicated.  To  offer  a key  at 
present  would  appear  a premature  proceeding.”* 

There  appeared  in  1876  and  77,  at  Paris,  the  first  numbers  of  a richly  illus- 
trated and  costly  folio  work  by  M.  Leon  de  Rosny,  entitled  “Essai  sur  le  Dechiffre- 
ment  de  l’Ecriture  Hieratique  de  l’Amerique  Centrale.”  The  portion  of  the  work 
which  has  thus  far  appeared  embraces  a well-written  introduction  and  an  analysis 
of  the  signs  used  in  the  manuscripts  of  Maya  origin,  but  presents,  as  far  as  I 
could  see  in  the  short  time  which  I was  permitted  to  bestow  on  its  examination,  no 
additional  efforts  in  the  line  of  decipherment.  It  produces  a rather  comical  impres- 
sion that  M.  de  Rosny  criticises  with  some  severity  the  achievements  of  De  Char- 
encey,  his  colleague  in  the  same  field  of  investigation.  De  Rosny  gives  on  Plate 
II  of  his  work  a very  defective  representation  of  the  Palenquean  Group  of  the 
Cross,  including  the  right  slab,  which  shows  characters  absolutely  unlike  those 
on  the  original  in  the  Smithsonian  building.  I cannot  understand  M.  de  Rosny’s 
motive  for  introducing  in  a work  of  strictly  scientific  character  an  illustration 
totally  different  from  what  it  purports  to  represent. 

Mr.  William  Bollaert  made  an  attempt  to  decipher  by  means  of  Landa’s 
signs  a plate  of  the  Dresden  Codex,  but  without  the  desired  success,  for  he  says 
in  a letter  addressed  in  1875  to  M.  de  Rosny.:  “ I did  not  find  Landa’s  alphabet 
of  the  use  I hoped  for.”f 

After  the  foregoing  it  hardly  will  be  necessary  to  point  out  the  total  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  results  obtained  by  those  savants  who  have  tried  to  translate  the 
existing  manuscript  records  of  Maya  origin.  The  key  applied  to  that  purpose 
has  failed  to  render  the  desired  service,  though  the  close  connection  between 
Landa’s  signs  and  those  of  the  codices  in  question  is  undeniable.  The  Yucatecs 
and  Central  Americans,  it  appears  probable,  employed  in  their  writing  certain 
characters  as  equivalents  for  sounds,  perhaps  syllabic,  and  at  the  same  time, 
possibly  to  a great  extent,  conventional  figures  imparting  a definite  meaning. 
I cannot  reconcile  myself  to  the  idea  that  the  characters  used  by  those  compara- 
tively civilized  nations  should  represent  nothing  beyond  a somewhat  systema- 
tized picture-writing,  while  the  neighboring  Mexicans,  as  has  been  shown, 
already  had  made  some  advances  toward  phonetization.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
strongly  doubt  whether  the  Mayas  and  kindred  races  ever  went  so  far  as  to 
express  the  elementary  sounds  of  their  speech  by  corresponding  signs — in  short, 
whether  they  possessed  a written  language  in  our  sense.  In  dilating  on  the 
Yucatec  characters,  Bishop  Landa,  I repeat,  evidently  ventured  upon  a topic 
with  which  he  was  not  sufficiently  familiar.  If,  however,  contrary  to  my  expec- 
tations, they  should  in  future  prove  to  be  of  greater  use  than  they  have  thus  far 
been,  I shall  with  great  satisfaction  modify  my  present  opinion. 


* De  Charencey  : Recherches  sur  le  Codex  Troano  ; p.  13. 
f De  Rosny  : Essai  sur  l’Ecriture  Hieratique  etc.,  p.  13. 
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But,  supposing  the  Maya  manuscripts  had  been  translated,  in  part  or  entirely, 
through  Bishop  Landa’s  key,  it  would  still  be  a difficult,  if  at  all  practicable, 
task  to  interpret  the  glyphs  sculptured  on  the  tablets  of  Palenque,  which 
evidently  are  of  much  higher  antiquity  than  those  written  records.  Admitting 
for  a moment  that  both,  the  sculptured  glyphs  and  written  characters,  were 
contemporaneous,  the  former  most  probably  would  differ  in  shape  from  those 
traced  by  the  scribe,  who,  we  may  suppose,  performed  his  work  rapidly,  and 
employed  abbreviations  and  other  conventional  modifications  not  used  by  the 
artist  who  chiseled  them  in  bas-relief  on  stone*  These  two  kinds  of  characters, 
however,  are  not  contemporaneous,  the  sculptures  being,  in  all  likelihood,  many 
centuries  older  than  the  manuscripts,  and  during  the  period  intervening  between 
the  execution  of  both,  additional  alterations  in  the  shape  of  the  written  signs 
may  have  taken  place.  Yet  the  difficulties  just  mentioned  are  of  subordinate 
importance,  if  those  arising  from  changes  in  the  language  are  taken  into  consid- 
eration. I have  elsewhere  stated  as  my  belief  that  the  Maya  tongue  or  a 
kindred  dialect  was  spoken  by  the  builders  of  Palenque,  and,  as  a consequence, 
I hold  that  this  language  underlies  the  signs  exhibited  on  the  tablets  of  the 
ruined  city.  If  we  ascribe  to  these  tablets  an  antiquity  of  a thousand  years — 
which  is  probably  a moderate  estimate — Landa’s  key,  provided  that  it  really 
were  applicable  to  the  Maya  language  as  spoken  about  three  hundred  years  ago, 
would  fail  to  disclose  the  meaning  of  the  Palenquean  glyphs,  because  they  express 
the  Maya  of  a much  earlier  period,  and  therefore  differing  from  that  spoken  at 
the  time  of  the  conquest. f But  if,  as  has  been  maintained,  Palenque  was  built 

* In  consideration  of  their  shape  M.  Aubin  has  designated  these  characters  as  “ calculiform.  ” It  does  not 
appear  to  me  that  this  definition  admits  of  a general  application. 

f I cannot  abstain  <from  quoting  here,  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  Sir  Charles  Lyell’s  observations  on  the 
mutability  of  languages : — “ None  of  the  widely  spoken  languages  of  modern  Europe  is  a thousand  years  old. 
No  English  scholar  who  has  not  specially  given  himself  up  to  the  study  of  Anglo-Saxon  can  interpret  the  docu- 
ments in  which  the  chronicles  and  laws  of  England  were  written  in  the  days  of  King  Alfred,  so  that  we  may  he 
sure  that  none  of  the  English  of  the  nineteenth  century  could  converse  with  the  subjects  of  that  monarch  if  these 
last  could  now  he  restored  to  life.  The  difficulties  encountered  would  not  arise  merely  from  the  intrusion  of 
French  terms,  in  consequence  of  the  Norman  conquest,  because  that  large  portion  of  our  language  (including  the 
articles,  pronouns,  etc.)  which  is  Saxon  has  also  undergone  great  transformations  by  abbreviation,  new  modes  of 
pronunciation,  spelling,  and  various  corruptions,  so  as  to  he  unlike  both  ancient  and  modern  German.  They  who 
now  speak  German,  if  brought  into  contact  with  their  Teutonic  ancestors  of  the  ninth  century,  would  he  quite 
unable  to  converse  with  them,  and,  in  like  manner,  the  subjects  of  Charlemagne  could  not  have  exchanged  ideas 
with  the  Goths  of  Alaric’s  army,  or  yvith  the  soldiers  of  Arminius  in  the  days  of  Augustus  Csssar.  So  rapid 
indeed  has  been  the  change  in  Germany,  that  the  epic  poem  called  the  Nibelungen  Lied,  once  so  popular,  and 
only  seven  centuries  old,  cannot  now  be  enjoyed,  except  by  the  erudite. 

“If  we  then  turn  to  France,  we  meet  again  with  similar  evidence  of  ceaseless  change.  There  is  a treaty  of 
peace  still  extant  a thousand  years  old,  between  Charles  the  Bald  and  King  Louis  of  Germany  (dated  A.  D.  841), 
in  which  the  German  king  takes  an  oath  in  what  was  the  French  tongue  of  that  day,  while  the  French  king 
swears  in  the  German  of  the  same  era,  and  neither  of  these  oaths  would  now  convey  a distinct  meaning  to  any 
but  the  learned  in  these  two  countries.  So  also  in  Italy,  the  modern  Italian  cannot  be  traced  back  much  beyond 
the  time  of  Dante,  or  some  six  centuries  before  our  time.” — Antiquity  of  Man ; fourth  edition,  London  and  Phila- 
delphia, 1873,  p.  508. 
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by  the  Toltecs  after  their  withdrawal  from  Analiuac  in  the  eleventh  century  of 
our  era,  the  glyphic  inscriptions,  of  course,  must  be  referred  to  a later  period. 
Though  I hardly  believe  in  a very  high  antiquity  of  the  ruins  of  Central 
America,  I deem  it  at  the  same  time  probable  that  there  existed  a pre-Toltecan 
civilization  in  that  part  of  the  continent.  The  traditions  relating  to  such  a 
condition,  and,  indeed,  the  glyphs  themselves,  corroborate  that  view. 


Fig.  13. 


GLYPHS  ON  THE  LEFT  TABLET  IN  THE  TEMPLE  OF  THE  CROSS. 
(After  Waldeck).* 


Inserted  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 
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M.  de  Charenc-ey  has  made  some  attempts  to  decipher  Palenquean 
glyphs.  He  gives  in  the  “Actes  de  la  Societe  Philologique  ” (Tome  ler, 
Ho.  3,  Mars  1870)  his  “ Essai  de  Dechiffrement  d’un  Fragment  d’lnscription 
Palenqueenne.”  His  exposition  is  also  contained,  in  an  abbreviated  form,  in 
Dr.  Brinton’s  “ Ancient  Phonetic  Alphabet  of  Yucatan.”  He  selected  for 
translation  two  glyphs  of  the  Group  of  the  Cross,  but  unfortunately  based  his 
experiment  upon  the  illustration  accompanying  Del  Rio’s  report.  He  first 
considers  the  character  or  combination  of  characters  seen  immediately  above  the 
child  in  the  hands  of  the  priest,  and  tries  with  great  pains  to  show  that  it 
expresses  the  word  Hunab-lcu , which  is  the  name  of  a Maya  god.  The  worst 
feature  of  the  proceeding  consists  in  his  founding  the  interpretation  upon  an 
incorrect  delineation  of  the  glyph.  The  latter  is  seen  in  Fig.  6 — the  reproduc- 
tion of  a part  of  Del  Rio’s  plate.  It  was  differently  drawn  by  Catherwood,  as  a 
glance  at  the  accompanying  outline  plate  will  show.  In  Waldeck’s  delineation, 
Fig.  7,  the  middle  oval  or  shield  of  the  glyph  encloses  a kind  of  Maltese  cross 
instead  of  dots,  and  Fig.  8,  finally,  shows  the  outline  of  the  glyph  drawn  after 
Charnay’s  photograph,  which,  though  not  very  distinct,  exhibits  it  under  a form 
certainly  differing  from  that  underlying  De  Charencey’s  interpretation.  I cannot 
here  follow  his  somewhat  complicated  analysis  of  the  component  parts  of  the 
character ; but  I may  state  that,  according  to  my  conception,  he  has  failed  in 
identifying  a single  one  of  these  parts  with  one  of  Landa’s  signs,  and,  further, 
that  his  attempts  to  prove  them  to  be  variations  of  the  latter  appear  to  me 
equally  unsuccessful. 

The  second  figure  he  tries  to  interpret  is  the  uppermost  in  the  single  row 
behind  the  priest.  This  glyph  pertains  to  the  Smithsonian  slab,  and  was  copied 
by  Castaneda  when  the  three  tablets  forming  the  Bas-relief  of  the  Cross  were 
still  in  place.  The  outline  plate  gives  a correct  drawing  of  it,  which  differs 
considerably  from  the  same  figure  in  Del  Rio’s  plate  (Fig.  6).  A comparison 
will  show  in  how  far  both  designs  are  unlike  each  other.  M.  de  Charencey 
thinks  the  glyph  expresses  the  name  Kukulcan , which  is  that  of  a Yucatec 
deity  corresponding  to  the  Quetzalcohuatl  of  the  Mexicans.  In  this  case  the 
interpreter’s  analysis,  if  possible,  is  still  less  satisfactory  than  in  the  former ; 
but  I could  not  state  the  reasons  for  my  opinion  without  entering  into  details 
incompatible  with  the  proposed  extent  of  this  publication. 

In  consideration  of  the  foregoing  statements  it  hardly  can  be  expected  that 
I should  express  any  hope  as  to  the  decipherment  of  the  Palenquean  glyphs  by 
the  means  at  present  at  our  command.  Landa’s  key  will  not  suffice,  and  the 
prospects  for  a future  solution  of  the  difficulty  are  rather  gloomy,  unless  some 
new  discovery  is  made  which  will  afford  us  a more  efficient  help  for  obtaining  that 
most  desirable  result.  Indeed,  Brasseur  himself  seems  to  have  been  looking  out 
for  such  coming  assistance  in  alluding  to  the  possible  “ discovery  of  one  of  those 
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manuscripts  which  the  Mayas,  like  the  Egyptians,  placed  into  the  coffins 
confining  the  corpses  of  their  priests.”  * 


Pig.  14. 


KAN. 


CHICCHAN. 


oc. 


MEN. 


CIMI.  MANIK.  LAMAT. 

CHUEN.  EB.  BEN. 

© 


CIB.  CABAN,  EZANABL 


DAYS  OF  THE  MAYA  CALENDAR  (LANDA). 


Pig.  15. 


POP.  UO,  ZIP.  TZOZ.  T2EC. 


PAX.  KAYAB.  CUMHU. 


MONTHS  OF  THE  MAYA  CALENDAR  (LANDA). 


* Landa:  Relation  etc.,  p.  v. — Only  a short  time  ago  I learned  that  a catechism  written  in  the  Maya  char- 
acters, and  accompanied  by  a Spanish  translation,  has  been  lately  discovered  in  an  old  library  in  Spain.  The 
matter,  however,  is  kept  secret  for  the  present.  These  facts  were  stated  by  M.  Alphonse  Pinart  in  a letter 
addressed  in  May,  1879,  to  Mr.  Albert  S.  Gatschet,  of  Major  Powell’s  survey. 
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The  affinity  between  Landa’s  signs  and  the  glyphs  on  the  Palenquean 
slabs  is  undeniable,  and  certainly  goes  far  to  show  that  the  former  are  the 
remnants  of  a graphic  system  in  vogue  among  the  Mayas  and  kindred  nations 
in  past  centuries.  This  affinity,  furthermore,  leads  me  to  the  inference  that  the 
Mayas  and  the  builders  of  Palenque,  if  not  the  same  people,  were  at  least  closely 
related  to  each  other. 


Pig.  16. 


A B C D E F 


G H I K L M 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


»D 

2D 

7 

8 

9 

10 


N OPQ 


□ » 

□ 2 


R S T U V W X 


INDEX  DIAGRAM  OF  THE  GLYPHS  ON  THE  TABLET  OF  THE  CROSS. 


I will  now  proceed  to  point  out  such  analogies  as  I discovered  between  both 
kinds  of  characters  by  means  of  the  annexed  diagram  (Fig.  16) , in  which  the 
places  of  the  glyphs  shown  in  the  outline  plate  are  indicated  by  small  squares, 
the  vertical  and  horizontal  rows  being  respectively  marked  with  letters  and 
numbers.  The  method  here  adopted,  though  somewhat  slow  in  its  application, 
is  so  simple  that  any  further  explanation  would  appear  superfluous.  In  some 
cases,  Landa’s  signs  will  be  found  identical  with  glyphs  or  parts  of  glyphs 
sculptured  on  the  Palenquean  slabs,  while  in  other  instances  a more  or  less 
distinct  resemblance  can  be  traced.  In  the  following  analysis,  which  doubtless 
might  be  further  elaborated,  Landa’s  designations  for  his  signs,  whatever  their 
true  significance  may  be,  have  been  retained. 
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Letters  and  Syllables. 


1.  3^  — A form  resembling  the  upper  part  of  H ; always  in  connection  with 
a lower  part  exhibiting  several  variations  : 


Form  a;  occurs  in  R4,  T7,  T15,  Ui6,  V5, ¥4,  In  Bs  and  Ti  the  space 
enclosed  by  the  inner  ring  of  the  lower  part  is  hatched.  Placed  horizontally, 
showing  a single  or  double  band,  in  F 9 , S17  (?),  R 7 (?),  Si. 

Form  b ; in  Sie,  U12,  Ve , Yi6,  X3 . 

Form  c ; occurring  only  in  a horizontal  position  : V17,  S9  (?). 

Form  d ; somewhat  like  the  preceding  one,  with  the  upper  portion  duplicated, 
in  V15.  The  upper  parts,  however,  are  rather  leaf-shaped.  A similar  form  in 
R12. 

Form  e,  in  which  the  bands  are  replaced  by  concentric  circles,  in  T11,  T13, 
T 16  ; somewhat  different  in  W17,  X17. 

2.  — Landa  gives  as  a sign  for  X an  imperfect  figure  of  a hand  with  fingers 
pointing  downward.  The  hand,  almost  invariably  pointing  to  the  right  and 
exhibiting  two  concentric  rings  near  the  wrist,  occurs  on  the  Palenquean  tablet 
as  a part  of  a glyph  in  A7,  B11,  C3,  D4,  F7,  Ls,  O3,  R4,  R12,  Si,  T7,  T15, 
TJ  6 , XJ16,  Y 11  (?),  W 3 , W17. — As  there  is  but  little  resemblance  between  Landa’s 
sign  and  the  hands  sculptured  on  the  tablet,  I hardly  would  venture  to  suggest 
that  both  were  intended  to  convey  the  same  meaning. 

3.  CD  0 — Two  forms  resembling  Landa’s  CU,  in  B 3 (large,  partly 
hatched),  Cs,  C7,  Fe,  U2,  TJ4,  Us,  U9,  Un(?),  Yu,  W2,Xi2,  Xu. 

4.  — This  combination,  not  unlike  the  syllable  KU,  occurs  in  T 9 and 

Y 2 . 

5.  jP  — A figure  bearing  a distant  resemblance  to  HA.  M.  de  Charencey, 
in  his  attempt  to  translate  the  glyph  above  the  figure  of  the  child  (after  Del 
Rio’s  design,  Fig.  6),  makes  it  serve  for  H.  It  occurs  in  Ss,  S 7 , S11,  S13,  V4, 
V9  , X7,  and  less  distinctly  in  several  other  glyphs. 

Among  the  characters  of  the  Yucatec  alphabet  are  two  figures  of  heads,  one 
of  them  evidently  human  and  expressing  PP,  according  to  Landa ; the  other, 
more  distinctly  traced,  emits  breath  from  the  mouth,  and  is  said  to  represent  a 
form  of  the  letter  X.  Heads  of  men,  and  also  of  animals,  occur  frequently  on 
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the  Palenquean  bas-relief.  They  show  profiles  turned  toward  the  left,  and  in 
some  cases  protruding  tongues.  I think  it  would  be  unsafe  for  the  present  to 
connect  these  sculptured  heads  with  those  of  the  alphabet. 


Days. 


— KAN,  in  T8 , U17,  Xio. 


— Resembling  LAMAT,  in  C17  (?),  W 5 , S10 . 


3.  — CHUEX,  in  Be , Di , De,  D13,  Es,  E10,  Fis,  R2,  S6,  S12,  S15, 
U 3 ,Yi3,W  1 , "W 15,  Xe , and  not  quite  as  plainly  in  some  other  characters. 

4.  © — BEX,  always  connected  with  © (portion  of  the  sign  for  the  month 
POP),  in  Rio,  R15,  T9. 


5. 


-EZAXAB,  in  M 1 (?) , U 7 . 


6.  — Resembling  AHAU,  in  Aie,  Bs,  D3  (?),  Tit. 

7.  — YMIX,  in  E2,  De  ; a somewhat  different  form  in  X6. 


Months. 


1.  © — Small  part  of  POP,  always  combined  with  ©,  in  Rio,  R15,  T9. 

2.  — -Resembles  the  principal  part  of  PAX ; occurs,  though  with 
modifications,  in  ABi,  2,  B4,B5,C6,Ci4,  D9,  Dio,  D14,  D15,  Ee,  E11,  Ei6, 
F 5 ,Fie,  Rs,  Te,  T 12 , U4,  TJ9,  Ui4,  Ys , Vs,  Yu,  W2,  Wt,  W12,  Xi,  X12, 
X15. — There  is  a difference  in  the  number  of  the  vertical  bars  within  the  semi- 
circular space,  and  in  some  cases  the  bars  are  hatched.  The  lower  part  of  the 
figure  likewise  displays  some  diversity  in  its  shape.  These  variations,  it  may 
be  assumed,  were  intended  to  modify  the  meaning  of  the  glyphs. 

The  analogies  which  I have  shown  to  exist  between  Landa’s  signs  and  the 
glyphs  on  the  Palenquean  bas-relief  are  in  so  far  of  interest  as  they  seem  to 
explain,  if  nothing  else,  at  least  the  general  purport  of  the  latter.  Considering 
that  signs,  or  parts  of  signs,  for  months,  and  more  particularly  such  as  denote 
days,  occur,  in  conjunction  with  numbers  expressed  by  bars  and  dots,  on  the 
Tablet  of  the  Cross,  I venture  to  suggest  that  its  inscription  constitutes  a chrono- 
logical record  of  some  kind.  The  central  group  of  figures  probably  illustrates 
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one  of  the  events  narrated  or  indicated  by  the  surrounding  glyphs.  M.  de 
Charencey  thinks  we  have  to  recognize,  in  all  probability,  in  the  Palenquean 
inscriptions  litanies  sung  by  the  priests  in  honor  of  the  Maya  gods.*  In 
advancing  this  opinion  he  evidently  had  the  sacred  character  of  the  temple  in 
view ; but  I must  confess  that  I cannot  reconcile  the  chanting  of  litanies  with 
the  frequent  signs  bearing  on  the  division  of  time,  unless,  indeed,  the  glyphs  in 
question  were  intended  to  form  a kind  of  calendar  serving  to  regulate  the  succes- 
sion of  those  religious  rites. 

Some  of  the  monolithic  idols  or  statues  at  Copan,  in  Honduras,  which  have 
been  described  by  Mr.  Stephens,  bear  glyphs  obviously  resembling  in  general 
appearance  those  of  Palenque — a circumstance  from  which  a relationship  between 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  these  two  districts  may  be  inferred.  At  any  rate, 
their  civilization  must  have  been  essentially  the  same.  For  comparisons  I have 
to  refer  to  Stephens’s  work  on  Central  America,  which  contains  a full  account 
of  the  ruins  of  Copan,  accompanied  by  many  illustrations.  One  of  them  repre- 
sents the  flat  top  of  a stone  altar,  six  feet  square,  on  which  are  sculptured  thirty- 
six  glyphs,  arranged  in  rows  as  on  the  Palenquean  tablets.  This  view  is  given 
on  page  141  of  the  first,  and  again  on  page  454  of  the  second  volume,  in  this 
instance  in  connection  with  a small  fragment  of  the  Dresden  Codex,  inserted  by 
Stephens  in  order  to  show  the  resemblance  of  its  characters  to  those  of  Palenque 
and  Copan.  In  doing  so,  he  certainly  manifested  his  keen  faculty  of  discrimi- 
nation ; but  his  inference  “That  the  Aztecs  or  Mexicans,  at  the  time  of  the  con- 
quest, had  the  same  written  language  with  the  people  of  Copan  and  Palenque  ” 
arose  from  the  delusion,  shared  by  Humboldt,  Kingsborough  and  others,  of 
seeing  in  the  Dresden  Codex  a manuscript  of  Mexican  origin. 

Though  there  is  undeniably  much  similarity  in  the  general  character  of 
the  glyphs  of  Copan  and  Palenque,  the  difference  in  their  details  is  very  striking 
— indeed  so  great  as  to  render  it  plausible  that  a long  period  intervened  between 
the  building  of  the  two  cities,  during  which  considerable  changes  in  the  shape  of 
the  characters  took  place.  In  fact,  some  archaeologists,  taking  into  consideration 
the  peculiarities  of  the  styles  of  architecture  and  sculpture  in  both  cities,  regard 
Copan  as  the  older  of  the  two.f  By  these  statements,  however,  I merely  intend 
to  convey  a suggestion,  and  not  a definite  opinion  ; for  there  is  a possibility  that 
the  characters  employed  by  the  ancient  people  of  Copan  were  originally  more  or 
less  different  from  those  in  use  among  the  builders  of  Palenque. 


* De  Charencey:  Essai  de  Dechiflrement  etc.,  in  : Actes  de  laSociete  Philologique,  Tom.  I,  No.  3,  Mars  1870, 
p.  60. 

f “ The  ruins  of  Copan,  and  the  corresponding  monuments  which  I examined  in  the  valley  of  the  Cliam- 
elicon,  are  distinguished  by  singular  and  elaborately  carved  monoliths,  which  seem  to  have  been  replaced  in 
Palenque  by  equally  elaborate  basso-relievos,  belonging,  it  would  also  seem,  to  a later  and  more  advanced  period 
of  art.” — Squier : The  States  of  Central  America ; New  York,  1858,  p.  241. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  RUINS  OF  YUCATAN  AND  CENTRAL  AMERICA. 


Fig.  17. 


RESTORATION  OF  TH-E  PALACE  AND  THE  TEMPLE  OF  THE  THREE  TABLETS  A*T  PALENQUE. 

(After  Armin). 

Mr.  Stephens  is  not  inclined  to  ascribe  a very  high  antiquity  to  the  ruins 
of  Yucatan  and  Central  America,  which  he  has  so  carefully  examined  and 
described,  and  his  strong  good  sense  and  total  abstinence  from  visionary  specula- 
tions entitle  his  inferences  to  the  highest  regard.  He  arrives  at  the  conclusion 
that  the  buildings  in  question  are  not  the  work  of  people  who  have  passed  away 
and  whose  history  has  become  unknown,  but  that,  contrary  to  all  previous  spec- 
ulations, they  were  constructed  by  the  races  who  occupied  the  country  at  the  time 
of  the  Spanish  invasion,  or  by  their  more  or  less  remote  ancestors.  Yet  he 
admits  that  some  of  them  may  have  been  in  ruins  and  deserted  before  the  arrival 
of  the  European  conquerors.  He  opposes  all  extravagaht  notions  with  regard  to 
the  age  of  the  buildings  on  physical  as  well  as  on  historical  grounds,  some  of 
which  may  with  propriety  be  adduced  in  this  place.  The  condition  of  the  ruins 
themselves  militates  against  their,  high  antiquity.  “ The  climate  and  rank 
luxuriance  of  soil  are  most  destructive  to  all  perishable  materials.  For  six 
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months  every  year  exposed  to  the  deluge  of  tropical  rains,  and  with  trees 
growing  through  the  doorways  of  buildings  and  on  the  tops,  it  seems  impossible 
that,  after  a lapse  of  two  or  three  thousand  years,  a single  edifice  could  now  be 
standing.”* 

He  further  quotes  in  support  of  his  view  the  statements  of  the  veracious 
Bernal  Diaz  del  Castillo,  who  shared  in  the  three  successive  expeditions  to 
Yucatan  under  Hernandez  de  Cordova,  Grijalva  and  Cortes,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  saw  many  occupied  buildings  of  lime  and  stone  (temples,  etc.),  corre- 
sponding in  character  with  the  ruins  now  met  with  in  the  same  districts. 
Speaking  of  a small  temple  on  the  Island  of  Cozumel,  he  thinks  there  is  no 
violence  in  the  supposition  that  it  is  identical  with  the  one  in  which  the  Indians 
performed  their  rites  under  the  eyes  of  Cortes  and  his  followers,  a practice  at 
once  checked  by  the  fanatical  conquistador,  who  gave  orders  to  break  and  eject 
the  idols,  and  to  convert  the  heathenish  sanctuary  into  a Christian  chapel.f  Mr. 
Stephens  also  derives  much  assistance  in  upholding  his  opinion  from  the  diary 
of  Grijalva’s  chaplain,  Juan  Diaz,  who  describes  the  temples  and  inhabited  towns 
seen  in  the  course  of  the  expedition  on  the  Island  of  Cozumel  and  on  various 
points  of  the  coast  of  Yucatan. J 

While  Mr.  Stephens  was  in  Merida,  the  capital  of  Yucatan,  Don  Simon 
Peon,  a prominent  citizen  of  that  place,  and  proprietor  of  the  district  in  which 
the  ruins  of  TJxmal  are  situated,  showed  him  the  first  title  papers  to  that  estate. 
One  of  the  documents  bears  as  date  the  12th  of  May,  1673,  and  is  a royal  instru- 
ment by  which  four  leagues  of  land  from  the  buildings  of  Uxmal  to  the  south, 
one  to  the  east,  another  to  the  west,  and  another  to  the  north  are  transferred  to 
the  regidor  Don  Lorenzo  de  Evia,  in  recognition  of  important  services  rendered 
to  the  crown.  In  the  preamble  some  of  the  regidor’s  grounds  for  soliciting  the 
royal  favor  are  set  forth,  among  them  the  following : — He  wished  to  stock  the 
said  places  and  meadows  with  horned  cattle,  by  which  proceeding  no  injury 
could  result  to  any  third  person,  but,  “ on  the  contrary , very  great  service  to 
God  our  Lord , because  with  that  establishment  it  would  prevent  the  Indians  in 
those  places  from  worshiping  the  devil  in  the  ancient  buildings  which  are  there , 
having  in  them  their  idols,  to  which  they  burn  copal , and  from  performing  other 
detestable  sacrifices , as  they  are  doing  every  day  notoriously  and  publicly .” 

The  regidor,  however,  was  importuned  by  an  Indian,  named  Juan  Can,  who 
claimed  the  lands  on  account  of  his  being  a descendant  of  the  Indians  to  whom 
they  formerly  belonged,  and  he  produced  papers  and  maps  in  support  of  his 
request.  In  order  to  avoid  trouble,  Don  Lorenzo  de  Evia  paid  to  the  Indian  the 

* Stephens : Central  America,  etc.;  vol.  ii,  p.  443. 

f Stephens  : Yucatan ; vol.  ii,  p.  374. — The  incident  is  related  hy  Bernal  Diaz  in  his  “ Historia  Verdadera  de 
la  Conqvista  de  la  Nueva-Espana;”  Madrid,  1632,  cap.  xxvii,  fol.  19. 

J I shall  refer  to  this  diary  on  a succeeding  page. 
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sum  of  seventy-four  dollars,  upon  which  the  latter  formally  relinquished  his 
rights  to  the  land.  These  details  are  mentioned  in  a document  dated  December 
3rd,  1687.  Finally,  the  regidor  took  formal  possession  of  the  tract,  as  shown  by 
the  following  writ,  beginning  : “ In  the  place  called  the  edifices  of  Uxmal  and  its 
lands,  the  third  day  of  the  month  of  January,  1688,”  etc.,  and  closing  with  these 
words  : “In  virtue  of  the  power  and  authority  which  by  the  same  title  is  given 
to  me  by  the  said  governor,  complying  with  its  terms,  I took  b}'-  the  hand  the 
said  Lorenzo  de  Evia,  and  he  walked  with  me  all  over  Uxmal  and  its  buildings, 
opened  and  shut,  some  doors  that  had  several  rooms,* * * §  cut  within  the  space  some 
trees,  picked  up  fallen  stones  and  threw  them  down,  drew  water  from  one  of  the 
aguadasf  of  the  said  place  of  Uxmal,  and  performed  other  acts  of  possession.”! 

From  the  above  extracts  it  may  be  concluded  that  less  than  two  hundred 
years  ago  the  Indians  still  performed  their  religious  rites  in  the  buildings  of 
Uxmal,  and  that  the  latter  were  provided  with  doors  which  could  be  opened  and 
shut,  a fact  in  itself  indicative  of  late  occupancy.  Indeed,  Mr.  Stephens,  who 
was  a lawyer  before  he  became  an  explorer,  thinks  these  proofs  would  be  good 
evidence  in  a court  of  law. 

Mr.  Stephens  mentions  another  curious  circumstance  in  support  of  his  view. 
The  cura  of  Chemax  (near  Valladolid,  Yucatan)  showed  him  a collection  of 
aboriginal  relics  taken  from  one  of  the  stone  mounds  situated  on  his  hacienda 
at  Kantunile.  In  excavating  the  mound  for  obtaining  stone  to  be  used  in 
building,  the  Indian  laborers  discovered  a sepulchre  containing  three  skeletons 
in  a far  advanced  state  of  decay,  and  belonging,  as  it  appeared,  to  a man,  a 
woman  and  a child.  Two  large  clay  vessels  with  covers  were  found  in  the 
sepulchre,  one  of  them  enclosing  Indian  ornaments,  consisting  of  beads,  stones, 
and  two  shells  skillfully  carved  in  bas-relief ; the  other  vessel  was  filled  with 
obsidian  arrow-heads,  on  top  of  which  lay  a rusty  penknife  with  a rotten  horn 
handle.  This  penknife,  undoubtedly  of  European  manufacture,  must  have  been 
obtained  from  the  Spaniards,  and,  being  considered  an  object  of  high  value  by 
the  owner,  it  was  placed  in  his  tomb,  in  accordance  with  aboriginal  custom. 
Mr.  Stephens  was  anxious  to  procure  these  memorials,  but  failed  in  the  attempt.§ 

In  1861,  while  on  a visit  in  Yucatan,  Mr.  Stephen  Salisbury,  Jr.,  saw  at  the 
hacienda  of  Don  Manuel  Casares,  called  Xuyum,  fifteen  miles  northeast  of 
Merida,  a number  of  cerros,  or  mounds,  and  the  ruins  of  several  small  stone 
structures  built  on  artificial  elevations  ; and  “ his  attention  was  called  to  two 
sculptured  heads  of  horses  which  lay  upon  the  ground  in  the  neighborhood  of 
some  ruined  buildings.  They  were  of  the  size  of  life,  and  represented,  cut  from 


* Probably  meaning  “ that  led  to  several  rooms.” 

f Artificial  water-reservoirs. 

J Stephens  : Yucatan  ; vol.  i,  p.  322. 

§ Ibid.,  vol,  ii,  p.  341. 
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solid  limestone,  the  heads  and  necks  of  horses  with  the  mane  clipped,  so  that  it 
stood  up  from  the  ridge  of  their  necks  like  the  mane  of  the  zebra.  The  work- 
manship of  the  figures  was  artistic,  and  the  inference  made  at  the  time  was,  that 
these  figures  had  served  as  bas-reliefs  on  ruins  in  that  vicinity.  On  mentioning 
the  fact  of  the  existence  of  these  figures  to  Dr.  Carl  Hermann  Berendt,  who  was 
about  to  revisit  Yucatan,  in  1869,  he  manifested  much  interest  in  regard  to  them, 
and  expressed  his  intention  to  visit  this  plantation  when  he  should  be  in  Merida. 
But  later  inquiries  have  failed  to  discover  any  further  trace  of  these  figures. 
Dr.  Berendt  had  never  seen  any  representation  of  horses  upon  ruins  in  Central 
America,  and  considered  the  existence  of  the  sculptures  the  more  noteworthy 
from  the  fact  that  horses  were  unknown  to  the  natives  till  the  time  of  the 
Spanish  discovery.  The  writer  supposes  that  these  figures  were  sculptured  by 
Indians  after  the  conquest,  and  that  they  were  used  as  decorations  upon  build- 
ings erected  at  the  same  time  and  by  the  same  hands.”* 

I may  allude  here  to  the  curious  account  of  an  equine  statue,  made  of  stone 
and  mortar,  which  the  Itzas  of  Lake  Peten,  in  Guatemala,  had  placed  in  a 
temple,  worshiping  it  under  the  name  of  Tzimin-chak  as  a deity  presiding  over 
thunder  and  lightning,  in  memory  of  a disabled  horse  left  behind  by  Cortes 
during  his  march  to  Honduras.  The  details  are  given  by  Prescott,  Stephens, 
Morelet,  Bancroft,  and  other  modern  authors.-j:  These  Itzas  had  left  their  homes 
in  Yucatan  at  some  time  during  the  fifteenth  century,  consequently  not  long 
before  the  conquest,  and,  moving  slowly  southward  through  uninhabited  districts, 
they  finally  came  to  the  lake,  where  they  remained  and  built  a city  on  an  island 
surrounded  by  its  waters.  The  city  was  called  Tayasal,  and  contained  many 
whitewashed  houses  and  temples,  which  the  Spaniards,  on  their  approach,  could 
distinguish  at  a distance  of  more  than  two  leagues.!  “ These  edifices,”  says  Mr. 


* Salisbury:  The  Mayas,  etc.;  Worcester,  1877,  p.  25. 

f After  the  narrations  contained  in  Cogolludo’s  “ Historia  de  Yucathan,”  Madrid,  1688,  lih.  i.  cap.  xvi,  p.  54 
etc.;  and  in  a work  by  Villagutierre,  entitled  “ Historia  do  la  Conquista  de  la  Provincia  de  el  Itza,”  Madrid,  1701, 
lih.  ii,  cap.  iv,  p.  100  etc. — Concerning  the  word  Tzimin-chak  M.  Morelet  observes  : “ Historians  are  silent  touch- 
ing the  etymology  of  this  glorious  designation  ; they  only  inform  us  that  the  new  divinity,  by  some  strange  attri- 
bution, presided  over  storms  and  directed  the  thunder.”  (Travels,  p.  197).  To  this  remark  the  following  note 
(by  E.  G.  Squier)  is  added  in  the  translation  : “ The  name  Tzimin-chak  is  derived  from  tzimin,  the  tapir  or  danta, 
and  chak,  white;  i.  e.,  the  white  tapir.  The  tapir  is  the  largest  indigenous  animal  of  Yucatan,  and  the  only  one 
with  which  the  Itzas  could  compare  the  horses  of  the  conquerors.  The  tapir  was,  moreover,  a sacred  animal 
among  all  the  Central  American  nations.  Cortes’s  horse  was  probably  white ; and  as  he  was  brought  among  the 
Indians  by  people  who  had  fire-arms,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  new  god  was  in  some  way  connected  in  their 
minds  with  the  phenomena  of  thunder  and  lightning,  themselves  the  concomitants  of  storm.”  According  to 
Brasseur  chaac  or  chdc  means  lightning,  thunder,  storm  and  rain,  being  also  the  generic  name  of  the  divinities 
governing  waters  and  harvests  (Landa’s  Eelation,  p.  485).  Villagutierre  translates  Tzimiri-chak  by  Cavallo  del 
Trueno,  6 Rayo. 

The  Indians  of  Peten,  I was  informed  by  Dr.  Berendt,  have  preserved  the  recollection  of  the  statue,  and  even 
show  it,  or  its  remains,  at  the  bottom  of  the  lake.  He  was  rowed  to  the  spot,  but  could  not  discover  anything 
resembling  the  effigy  of  a horse. 

J Bernal  Diaz  : Historia  Verdadera  etc. ; cap.  clxxviii,  fol.  201. 
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Prescott,  “ built  by  one  of  the  races  of  Yucatan,  displayed,  doubtless,  the  same 
peculiarities  of  construction  as  the  remains  still  to  be  seen  in  that  remarkable 
peninsula.”* * * §  The  Itzas  were  permitted  to  live  unmolested  and  according  to 
aboriginal  custom  in  their  chosen  retreat  until  the  year  1697,  when  they  were 
attacked  by  a force  under  Don  Martin  de  Ursua,  and  compelled  to  submit  to 
Spanish  rule.  “ The  conquest,”  says  Stephens,  after  having  given  an  account  of 
the  buildings  formerly  seen  on  the  island,  “ took  place  in  March,  1697,  and  we 
have  the  interesting  fact,  that  but  about  one  hundred  and  forty-five  years  ago,f 
within  the  period  of  two  lives,  a city  existed  occupied  by  unbaptized  Indians, 
precisely  in  the  same  state  as  before  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  having  kues, 
adoratorios,  and  temples  of  the  same  general  character  with  the  great  structures 
now  scattered  in  ruins  all  over  that  country.  This  conclusion  cannot  be  resisted 
except  by  denying  entirely  the  credit  of  all  the  historical  accounts  existing  on 
the  subject. The  island,  however,  is  not  very  large,  and  hence  the  city  cannot 
have  been  extensive.  “ The  Island  of  Peten  itself,”  says  M.  Morelet,  who  visited 
the  locality,  “ is  oval  in  shape,  rising  by  a gentle  slope  from  the  water,  and 
terminating  in  a platform  of  calcareous  rocks.  It  is  not  large  ; one  may  make 
the  circuit  of  it  in  a quarter  of  an  hour.  Its  surface  is  covered  with  small 
stones,  which  are,  doubtless,  the  remains  of  ancient  edifices.”  § The  town  of 
Plores  now  occupies  the  site  of  the  aboriginal  buildings. 

In  1869.  Dr.  C..  IT.  Berendt  discovered,  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Tabasco  or  Grrijalva  River,  the  site  of  an  ancient  town,  supposed  by  him  to  be 
that  of  Cintla,  where  in  1519  a bloody  battle  was  fought  between  the  natives  and 
the  Spanish  forces  under  Cortes,  then  on  their  way  to  Mexico. ||  The  ruins  were 
buried  in  the  thick  and  fever-haunted  forests  of  the  marshy  coast,  and  unknown 
until  then  to  the  Indians  themselves.  “ In  the  course  of  the  excavations  which 
I caused  to  be  made,  antiquities  of  a curious  and  interesting  character  were  laid 
bare.  Prominent  among  these  ruins,  and  presenting  a peculiar  feature  of  work- 
manship, are  the  so-called  teocallis,  or  mounds,  which  here  are  built  of  earth 
and  covered  at  the  top  and  on  the  sides  with  a thick  layer  of  mortar,  in  imita- 
tion of  stone-work.  On  one  of  these  mounds  I found  not  only  the  sides  and  the 
platform,  but  even  two  flights  of  stairs  constructed  of  the  same  apparently 
fragile,  but  yet  enduring  material.  One  of  the  latter  was  perfectly  well 
preserved.  I likewise  saw  clay  figures  of  animals,  covered  with  a similar  coating 
of  mortar  or  plaster,  thus  imitating  sculptured  stone,  and  retaining  traces  of 
having  been  painted  in  various  colors.  The  reason  for  this  singular  use  of 

* Prescott:  Conquest  of  Mexico;  vol.  iii,  p.  291. 

f Mr.  Stephens  wrote  this  about  1842. 

J Stephens  : Yucatan;  vol.  ii,  p.  200. 

§ Morelet : Travels  etc.;  p.  206. — The  original  says:  “On  peut  en  faire  le  tour  en  un  quart  d’heure,  sans 
d6ployer  heaucoup  d’activite.” 

j|  Bernal  Diaz:  Historia  Verdadera  etc  ; cap.  xxxiii,  xxxiv,  fol.  22  etc. 
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cement  probably  is,  that  in  the  alluvial  soil  of  this  coast  no  stones  occur  within  a 
distance  of  fifty  miles  and  more  from  the  sea-shore  ; stone  implements,  such  as 
axes,  chisels,  grinding-stones,  obsidian  flakes,  etc.,  which  occasionally  are  also 
found,  can  have  been  introduced  only  by  trade.  The  pottery  and  the  idols  made 
of  terra-cotta  show  a high  degree  of  perfection.  Regarding  the  period  down  to 
which  such  earthenware  was  made,  a broken  vase,  disinterred  from  one  of  the 
mounds  in  my  presence,  may  give  a clue.  Its  two  handles  represent  Spaniards, 
with  their  European  features,  beard,  Catalonian  cap,  and  polainas  or  gaiters.”* 
Supposing  Dr.  Berendt  had  not  found  that  vase,  which  undoubtedly  was  made 
after  the  conquest,  and,  moreover,  had  been  ignorant  of  the  details  of  that  event, 
he  might  have  been  led  into  the  error  of  attributing  a very  high  antiquity  to  the 
ruins  discovered  by  him. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  many  of  the  buildings  in 
Yucatan  and  the  neighboring  countries  were  deserted,  and  in  a more  or  less 
dilapidated  state,  when  the  Spaniards  appeared  upon  American  soil.  These 
structures  were  erected  at  different  periods,  and  not  age  alone,  but  various  other 
causes,  such  as  defeat  in  war,  or  superstitious  fear  arising  from  some  calamity, 
and  kindred  motives,  may  have  led  to  the  desertion  of  many  long  before  the 
conquest.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  early  authors,  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  the  first  accounts  of  these  buildings,  generally  mention  them  superficially 
and  incidentally,  in  connection  with  other  matters  deemed  of  greater  importance 
to  them,  and  thus  fail  to  give  such  details  as  might  serve  to  impart  positive 
information.  The  buildings,  on  the  whole,  were  either  temples  or  dwellings  for 
princes  and  other  persons  of  rank.  The  common  people  probably  lived  near 
these  structures  in  habitations  of  perishable  character,  all  traces  of  which  have 
long  disappeared.  Such  an  assemblage  of  substantial  and  frail  erections  may 
have  constituted  a Yucatec  city  in  olden  times.f  Historical  evidence  is  not 


* Berendt:  Remarks  on  the  Centres  of  Ancient  Civilization  in  Central  America  (read  before  the  American 
Geographical  Society,  July  10,  1876)  ; New  York,  1876,  p.  8. 

f It  appears,  nevertheless,  that  in  some  parts  of  Yucatan  the  people  constructed  their  dwellings  of  stone. 
Juan  Diaz,  the  chaplain  who  accompanied  and  afterward  described  Grijalva’s  expedition  to  Yucatan,  gives  some 
information  on  the  subject.  Upon  landing  near  a village  on  the  Island  of  Cozumel,  Grijalva  met  with  a favorable 
reception  on  the  part  of  the  Indians.  They  conducted  the  commander  with  ten  or'  twelve  of  his  companions  to  a 
hall,  where  they  supplied  the  strangers  with  food.  This  hall,  the  report  says,  was  built  of  closely-fitting  stones 
and  covered  with  straw.  The  Spaniards  afterward  “ entered  the  village,  all  houses  of  which  were  built  of  stone. 
Five  of  the  buildings,  surmounted  by  turrets,  were  particularly  well  constructed.  The  base  of  these  edifices  is 
very  large  and  massive ; the  upper  structure,  however,  very  small.  They  appear  to  have  been  built  a long  time 
ago ; but  there  are  also  new  ones.  This  village  or  town  was  paved  with  concave  stones,  and  its  streets  sloped 
toward  the  middle,  which  was  entirely  paved  with  large  stones. ' The  sides  were  occupied  by  the  houses  of  the 
inhabitants.  They  are  constructed  of  stone  from  the  foundations  up  to  the  middle  height  of  the  walls,  and 
covered  with  straw.  Judging  from  the  edifices  and  houses,  these  Indians  appear  to  be  very  ingenious,  and  if  we 
had  not  seen  several  recent  structures,  we  might  have  thought  these  buildings  were  the  work  of  the  Spaniards.” 
Sailing  along  the  coast  of  Yucatan,  the  adventurers  came  in  sight  of  several  towns  of  the  same  character,  one  of 
them  so  extensive  and  well  built  as  to  suggest  a comparison  with  Seville.  "Wooden  dwellings  built  by  fishermen, 
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wanting  that  during  the  early  period  of  Spanish  supremacy  deserted  buildings 
of  a religious  character  were  frequently  visited  by  the  natives  for  the  purpose  of 
performing  their  rites.  Such  was  the  case  at  Uxmal,  as  we  have  seen.  This 
lingering  attachment  to  the  temples  bears  in  itself  the  strongest  evidence  that 
the  worshipers  were  of  the  same  race  with  the  builders. 

The  Abbe  Brasseur — whatever  may  be  thought  of  his  conclusions  and  specu- 
lations— has  brought  to  light,  through  his  various  publications,  many  facts 
serving  to  elucidate  the  former  condition  of  the  nations  of  Mexico  and  Central 
America.  His  translation  of  Bishop  Landa’s  manuscript,  for  instance,  has 
added  in  no  small  degree  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Mayas,  such  as  they  were 
about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  period  closely  following  the 
conquista.  The  bishop  devotes  a whole  chapter  to  a description  of  the  buildings 
of  Yucatan,  which  begins  with  these  words  : “ If  the  multitude,  grandeur  and 
beauty  of  edifices  were  capable  of  adding  to  the  glory  and  renown  of  a country, 
as  the  gold,  silver  and  various  other  riches  have  done  for  so  many  other  regions 
of  the  Indies,  it  is  certain  that  Yucatan  would  not  have  acquired  less  celebrity 
than.  Peru  and  Yew  Spain;  for  of  all  things  discovered  in  the  Indies  these 
edifices  are  the  most  remarkable.  Indeed,  they  are  found  in  such  great  number 
and  in  so  many  districts,  and  they  are  so  well  built,  in  their  way,  of  cut  stone 
that  they  cannot  fail  to  challenge  the  admiration  of  the  world.”  He  then  draws 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  natives  had  no  metal  whatever  for  working  the 
stones  used  in  their  buildings,  and  gives  very  curious  reasons  in  attempting  to 
account  for  their  number.  The  people,  he  thinks,  must  have  been  governed  by 
princes  who,  being  either  desirous  of  keeping  their  subjects  constantly  occupied, 
or  particularly  devoted  to  their  idols,  compelled  the  communities  to  build  temples 
for  them.  The  populations,  he  continues,  may  have  been  induced  by  particular 
motives  to  change  their  places  of  abode,  and  wherever  they  went,  they  erected 
new  sanctuaries  and  houses  for  their  chiefs.  As  for  themselves,  they  were 
contented  with  wooden  thatched  dwellings,  “ unless  the  facilities  for  procuring  in 
the  country  stone  and  lime  as  well  as  a kind  of  white  earth  (well-suited  for 
building  purposes)  induced  them  to  erect  so  great  a number  of  monuments  that, 
without  having  seen  them,  one  might  imagine  such  an  account  a folly.”  The 
untenableness  of  some  of  these  arguments  is  obvious. 

“ This  country,”  he  says,  “ still  hides  a secret,  which  thus  far  has  not  been 
penetrated,  and  which  the  people  of  to-day  are  unable  to  disclose  ; for,  there  is 
no  foundation  in  the  saying  that  other  nations  had  subjugated  these  (the  present) 

apparently  in  the  water,  are  also  mentioned ; but  the  passage  is  rather  obscure. — Itineraire  du  Voyage  de  la  Flotte 
du  Roi  Catholique  a Vile  de  Yucatan  dans  I’Inde , fait  en  Van  1518,  sous  les  Ordres  du  Capitaine  General  Juan  de 
Grijalva , pp.  8,  11  and  12. — This  account  has  been  translated  from  the  Italian  by  Ternaux-Compans,  and  is 
contained  in  the  volume  entitled  “ Eecueil  de  Pieces  relatives  a la  Conquete  du  Mexique.”  It  has  also  been 
published  in  Spanish  by  Icazbalceta. — Mr.  Stephens  believes  the  town  compared  to  Seville  to  be  identical  with 
Tuloom,  which  place,  he  thinks,  was  occupied  by  the  natives  long  after  the  conquest  (Yucatan,  vol.  ii,  p.  405). 
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Indians  in  order  to  make  them  work,  because  one  can  clearly  perceive  by  certain 
characteristics  that  it  was  the  same  race  of  naked  Indians  that  constructed  these 
edifices.  Of  this  any  one  can  convince  himself  who  examines  one  of  the  largest 
in  this  place  (Izamal),  among  the  ornaments  of  which  are  seen  the  debris  of 
men  (human  figures),  which,  though  otherwise  naked,  have  their  loins  covered 
with  the  cincture  called  ex  by  them,  not  to  count  other  decorations  still  made  by 
the  Indians  from  a very  strong  cement.  It  happened,  while  I lived  here,  that 
there  was  found  in  a building  which  we  tore  down  a large  urn  with  three  handles, 
covered  externally  with  silvered  ornaments,  and  containing  the  ashes  of  a burned 
body,  among  which  we  found  objects  of  art  of  well-worked  stone,  such  as  the 
Indians  still  take  in  exchange  as  money  ; all  of  which  proves  that  these  buildings 
were  constructed  by  Indians. 

“ I know  well  that,  if  they  were  Indians,  they  must  have  been  superior  in 
(physical)  condition  to  those  of  to-day  : taller  as  well  as  more  robust.  This  is 
shown  here  in  Izamal  still  more  than  elsewhere  by  the  statues  in  demi-relief, 
moulded  in  cement  (stucco)  which,  as  I said,  are  seen  on  the  piers,  and  represent 
men  of  high  stature.  Another  proof  was  afforded  by  the  extremities  of  the 
arms  and  legs  of  the  man  whose  ashes  were  enclosed  in  the  urn  found  in  the 
before-mentioned  building.” 

He  then  describes  and  illustrates  by  a ground  plan  one  of  the  buildings  of 
Izamal.  Mentioning  a staircase  of  this  building,  he  says:  “These  steps  are 
made  of  large  and  well-worked  stones,  though  they  are  already  very  unsightly 
and  ruined  by  time  and  rain.”  Further  on,  he  observes : “ There  is  no  recollec- 
tion of  the  founders  (of  the  buildings),  and  they  appear  to  have  been  the  first.” 

Next  follows  an  account  of  the  buildings  of  Tihoo,  which  occupied  the  site 
of  the  present  city  of  Merida.  A plan  of  the  principal  building  is  added. 
“ This  building,”  Landa  states,  “ was  given  us  (the  Franciscans)  by  the  Ade- 
lantado  Montejo.  Being  covered  with  wood  and  brushes,  we  cleaned  it,  and 
built  here  with  the  stones  furnished  by  it,  a monastery  of  tolerable  size  and  a 
good  church,  which  we  called  the  Church  of  the  Mother  of  God.”  The  trees 
and  shrubs  alluded  to  are  no  indication  of  great  age,  considering  the  rapid 
growth  of  vegetation  in  that  tropical  climate  ; but  the  author  observes  in  another 
place : “ These  buildings  were  likewise  of  such  high  antiquity  that  the  memory 
of  their  founders  had  been  entirely  lost.”  He  further  gives  an  account  of 
Chichen-Itza,  accompanied  by  a plan  of  the  large  pyramidal  structure.  The 
colossal  serpents’  heads  seen  at  the  foot  of  one  of  its  staircases,  and  figured  in 
Stephens’s  “Yucatan  ”*  are  particularly  mentioned  by  the  bishop.  He  is  silent 
concerning  the  antiquity  of  the  buildings,  but  mentions  an  Indian  tradition 


Vol.  II,  p.  313. 
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relating  to  the  place  and  to  the  causes  which  led  at  one  time  to  its  abandon- 
ment.* * * § 

The  preceding  extracts  from  Landa’s  work,  some  of  which  certainly  betoken 
great  simplicity,!  hardly  need  be  commented  upon.  Though  he  evidently 
considers  the  buildings  seen  by  him  as  old,  he  gives  to  understand  that  their 
constructors  belonged  to  a race  identical  with,  or  not  much  differing  from,  the 
Indians  among  whom  he  lived.  The  conquest  of  Yucatan,  under  Don  Francisco 
Montejo,  began  in  1527,  and  there  is  historical  evidence  that  Landa  (born  1524 
at  Cifuentes  de  l’Alcarria,  in  Spain)  was  elected  in  1553  guardian  of  the  convent 
at  Izarnal,  a distinction  doubtless  bestowed  on  him  for  his  zeal  in  converting  the 
natives;  for  it  is  stated  by  Brasseur  that  he  was  among  the  first  missionaries  of 
the  order  of  St.  Francis  who  went  to  Yucatan.  He  consequently  lived  in  the 
country  at  a time  when  all  available  information  was  at  his  command  ; and  being 
an  instructor  among  the  Mayas,  he  doubtless  was  conversant  with  their  language, 
and  able  to  interrogate  them  concerning  the  origin  of  the  buildings.  Consid- 
ering these  circumstances,  the  want  of  explicitness  in  his  statements  is  really 
surprising  and  difficult  of  explanation,  unless  by  supposing  that  the  Indians 
themselves  could  give  no  account  of  the  founders  of  the  buildings.  If  Landa’s 
opinions  are  expressive  of  those  prevailing  at  his  time,  it  would  follow  that  even 
then  some  of  the  structures  of  ,the  country  formed  subjects  for  speculation.  Yet, 
Izarnal,  Tihoo  and  Chichen-Itza  were  well-known  places  at  the  period  of  the 
conquest,  and  they  are  also  mentioned  in  the  traditional  history  of  Yucatan. 
From  data  furnished  by  Father  Lizana  (to  whom  I shall  presently  refer) 
Stephens  argues  that  Izarnal  was  still  occupied  at  the  time  of  the  conquest,!  and, 
relying  on  the  statements  of  Cogolludo,  he  claims  the  same  condition  for  Tihoo.§ 
As  for  Chichen-Itza,  he  says  : “ We  do  not  even  learn  whether  these  buildings 
were  inhabited  or  desolate.”  || 

The  Abbe  Brasseur  has  added  to  Landa’s  account  of  Yucatan  from  Father 
Lizana’s  work,  entitled  “ Devocionario  de  Nuestra  Senora  de  Itzmal,  etc.,  1663,” 
a series  of  curious  extracts  taken  from  the  first  book,  and  relating  to  the  country 
in  general  and  to  the  foundation  of  the  buildings  at  Izarnal.  As  some  of  these 
extracts  have  a bearing  on  the  subject  here  treated,  I will  insert  their  substance 
in  this  place. 

During  the  period  of  heathendom,  Lizana  says,  Yucatan  was  called  “ the 
country  of  turkeys  and  deer”  {u  luumil  cutz , u luumil  ceb),  on  account  of  the 
abundance  of  these  species  of  game.  The  territory  was  subject  to  Montezuma, 

* Landa:  Relation  etc.  ; § xlii,  p.  323  etc. 

■j-  Une  ignorance  naive,  as  Brasseur  expresses  it. 

% Stephens:  Yucatan;  vol.  ii,  p.  435. 

§ Ibid.,  vol.  i,  p.  97. 

||  Ibid.,  vol.  ii,  p.  321. 
f Probably  not  correct. 
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emperor  of  Mexico,  but  under  the  rule  of  many  little  kings,  who  acknowledged 
that  monarch’s  sovereignty  by  the  payment  of  tribute,  consisting,  as  some  say, 
of  daughters  of  the  princes  and  other  young  women  of  rank  selected  for  their 
beauty,  but,  according  to  others,  of  woolen  textile  manufactures  and  certain 
equivalents  of  money,  now  called  cuzcas.  Though  there  were  many  petty 
princes  in  the  country  when  the  Spaniards  arrived,  it  is  related  that  it  was  orig- 
inally ruled  by  one  monarch,  but  that  tyranny  gave  rise  to  a plurality  of  chiefs, 
who  brought  ruin  upon  themselves  by  feuds  and  persecutions,  and  ultimately 
had  to  abandon  the  stone  buildings  and  to  take  refuge  in  the  forests.  Here  the 
families  lived  united  in  small  communities,  being  governed  by  the  most  promi- 
nent man  among  them.  Lizana  bases  his  opinion  that  the  country  was  at  one 
time  subject  to  a single  ruler  on  the  similarity  of  the  buildings  : “ They  are  all 
of  the  same  architecture  and  style,  and  all  built  upon  artificial  elevations  or 
Xues,  which  circumstances  lead  to  the  supposition  that  these  edifices,  bearing  so 
much  resemblance  to  each  other,  were  erected  by  the  order  of  one  person.”  It 
is  unnecessary  to  draw  attention  to  the  irrationality  of  this  inference.  He 
comments  on  the  great  number  of  edifices,  most  of  which,  he  says,  are  almost 
entire,  of  sumptuous  appearance,  and  ornamented  with  figures  of  armed  men 
and  of  animals.  Though  he  considers  them  in  general  as  extremely  old,  he 
speaks  of  some  as  looking  so  new  and  showing  the  wooden  lintels*  above  the 
doors  in  such  a state  of  soundness  that  one  would  imagine  they  had  been  built 
only  twenty  years  ago.  “ These  buildings,”  he  continues,  “ were  not  inhabited 
by  the  Indians  when  the  Spaniards  arrived  ; for  the  former  lived  in  families  in 
scattered  huts  amid  the  woods,  as  I stated.  But  they  used,  it  is  said,  these 
structures  as  temples  and  sanctuaries,  and  in  the  highest  place  of  each  they  kept 
their  god,  false  as  he  was,  and  there  they  made  their  sacrifices,  sometimes  of 
men,  women  and  children.  Here  they  also  performed  their  prayers,  ceremonies, 
fasts  and  penitences.” 

The  remainder  of  the  extracts  relates  to  the  five  pyramids  of  Izamal,f  none 
of  which  was  in  a state  of  good  preservation  when  Lizana  saw  them.  He 
mentions  the  traditions  which  refer  to  the  origin  of  these  structures,  and  commu- 
nicates even  the  names  of  the  idols  formerly  placed  upon  them.  Of  particular 
interest  is  his  account  of  Zamna,  or  Itzamna,  the  reputed  civilizer  of  the  Mayas 
and  founder  of  the  capital  of  their  empire,  Mayapan,  destroyed  about  1420,  only 
a century  before  the  conquest.  To  Zamna  is  ascribed  the  invention  of  Yucatec 
writing.  He  was  buried  at  Izamal,  which  became  celebrated  on  that  account, 
and  attracted  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  the  country.! 

* Mr.  Stephens  saw  during  his  explorations  in  Yucatan  lintels  of  zapote  wood  still  in  their  places  and  in  a 
good  state  of  preservation.  At  Palenque  they  had  disappeared,  in  consequence  of  which  the  tops  of  the  doorways 
were  broken.  The  zapote  tree  furnishes  wood  of  extreme  hardness  and  durability. 

f Bishop  Landa  speaks  of  eleven  or  twelve. 

{ Landa : Relation  etc.  ; pp.  349-365. 
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The  details  furnished  by  Lizana  were  accessible  to  Stephens  (though  not 
in  the  form  presented  by  Brasseur  in  Landa’s  “ Relation,”  which  appeared  long 
after  the  explorer’s  death) , and  he  bases  upon  them  his  belief  that  Izamal  was 
occupied  up  to  the  time  of  the  conquest. 

The  buildings  of  Palenque,  which,  though  not  within  the  borders  of 
Yucatan,  owe  their  origin  to  a civilization  analogous  to  that  once  spread  over 
the  peninsula,  were  old  in  the  days  of  Cortes  ; and  so  were  doubtless  those  of 
.Copan,  in  the  western  part  of  Honduras.  It  is  true,  Hernandez  de  Chaves 
besieged  and  took  in  1530,  by  order  of  Pedro  de  Alvarado,  a city  of  that  name ; 
but  it  was  evidently  not  the  place  now  celebrated  on  account  of  its. ruins  and 
large  monolithic  idols,  probably  then  as  now  shrouded  in  dense  forest.*  Mr. 
Stephen^  intimated  as  much  ; but  he  would  have  expressed  himself  with  more 
positiveness,  if  the  report  of  the  Licentiate  Gfarcia  de  Palacio,  addressed  in  1576 
to  the  king  of  Spain  (Philip  II)  had  been  known  to  him.  The  last-named 
writer,  perhaps,  was  the  first  European  who  examined  the  locality,  certainly  the 
first  by  whom  it  was  made  known.  At  the  time  of  his  visit  the  buildings 
already  were  in  a ruinous  state,  and  he  thinks  them  far  superior  to  anything  the 
barbarous  spirit  of  the  natives  then  inhabiting  the  region  could  devise.  The 
traditions  of  the  people,  he  says,  attribute  the  edifices  to  immigrants  from 
Yucatan,  a view  which  he  adopts,  pointing  out  the  analogy  in  style  between  the 
buildings  of  Copan  and  those  found  in  Yucatan  and  Tabasco.f  The  ruins  of 
Quirigua,  on  the  river  Motagua,  in  Guatemala,  also  may  be  considered  as  the 
remains  of  a city  deserted  long  before  the  contact  with  the  Caucasian  race. 

Mr.  Stephens  may  be  mistaken  in  a few  cases  ; but  on  the  whole,  I think, 
he  is  right.  I adopted  his  view  years  ago,  and  expressed  myself  in  accord- 
ance with  it  in  English  and  German  publications.  It  gave  me  satisfaction  to 
see  that  Mr.  Bancroft,  who  has  so  carefully  treated  the  subject  of  Mexican  and 
Central  American  civilization,  concurs  in  that  opinion.  “ It  may  be  accepted,” 
he  says,  “ as  a fact  susceptible  of  no  doubt  that  the  Yucatan  structures  were 
built  by  the  Mayas,  the  direct  ancestors  of  the  people  found  in  the  peninsula  at 
the  conquest  and  of  the  present  native  population.  . . . The  Spaniards 

found  the  immense  stone  pyramids  and  buildings  of  most  of  the  cities  still  used 
by  the  natives  for  religious  services,  although  not  for  dwellings,  as  they  had 
probably  never  been  so  used  even  by  their  builders.  The  conquerors  established 


* The  present  village  of  Copan,  Stephens  says,  consists  of  half  a dozen  miserable  huts  thatched  with  corn 
(Central  America,  vol.  i,  p.  90.) 

f Carta  dirijida  al  Bey  de  Espafia  por  el  Licenciado  Dr.  Don  Diego  Garcia  de  Palacio,  ano  1576 ; with 
English  translation  and  notes  by  E.  G.  Squier,  New  York,  1860,  p.  88. — Translated  into  German  by  Dr.  A.  von 
Erantzius  as  : “Amtlicher  Bericht  des  Licentiaten  Dr.  Diego  Garcia  de  Palacio  an  den  Konig  von  Spanien  etc.;” 
Berlin,  New  York,  London,  1873. — There  is  also  a French  translation  of  this  interesting  report  by  Ternaux- 
Compans. 
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their  own  towns  generally  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  aboriginal  cities, 
procuring  all  the  building  material  they  needed  from  the  native  structures, 
destroying  so  far  as  possible  all  the  idols,  altars,  and  other  paraphernalia  of  the 
Maya  worship,  and  forcing  the  discontinuance  of  all  ceremonies  in  honor  of  the 
heathen  gods.  . . . All  the  early  voyagers,  conquistadores,  and  writers 

speak  of  the  wonderful  stone  edifices  found  by  them  in  the  country,  partly 
abandoned  and  partly  occupied  by  the  natives.  To  suppose  that  the  buildings 
they  saw  and  described  were  not  identical  with  the  ruins,  that  every  trace  of 
the  former  had  disappeared,  and  that  the  latter  entirely  escaped  the  notice  of 
the  early  visitors  to  Yucatan,  is  too  absurd  to  deserve  a moment’s  consid- 
eration.”* 


* Bancroft:  Native  Races  etc.;  vol.  iv,  pp.  281-283. 
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Aboriginal  relies  /rom  a mound  at  Kantunile,  67. 

Aboriginal  writing,  47  et  seq. 

Affinity  between  Landa’s  signs  and  the  Palenquean 
glyphs,  61. 

Alphabetic  writing  of  Central  Americans ; different 
opinions,  47  et  seq. 

Altar  in  the  Temple  of  the  Cross,  21,  23. 

American  Indians  derived  from  the  Jews,  theory,  40. 

Angrand,  L.,  report  on  the  drawings  of  J.-F.  de  Wal- 
deck,  11,  12. 

Analtes,  53. 

Antiquity  of  ruins' of  Central  America  and  Yucatan, 
65  et  seq. 

Aqueduct  at  Palenque,  16. 

Armin,  restoration  of  the  Palace  and  Temple  of  the 
Three  Tablets  at  Palenque,  65. 

Astarte,  Syrian  goddess,  figured  with  a cross,  40. 

Aubin,  M.,  on  the  Mexican  system  of  writing  ; Itzcoatl 
(Obsidian  Serpent),  51 ; designates  Maya  charac- 
ters as  calculiform,  57. 

Aztecs,  prayer  to  the  cross,  43. 

Bancroft,  H.  H.,  “The  Native  Eaces  of  the  Pacific 
States,”  cit.  5,  8,  9,  11,  12,  24,  46,  55,  76 ; tradition 
relative  to  Yotan,  7 ; his  appreciation  of  the  works 
and  drawings  of  Stephens  and  Catherwood,  12  ; on 
the  superstructure  of  the  Temple  of  the  Cross,  24  ; 
on  the  occurrence  of  the  cross,  46  ; on  Brasseur’s 
translation  of  the  Codex  Troano,  55 ; account  of  a 
statue  of  a horse  worshiped  by  the  Itzas  of  Lake 
Peten,  68  ; on  Yucatec  structures,  75. 

Baradere,  EL,  takes  Dupaix’s  manuscript  and  drawings 
to  Paris,  10. 

Berendt,  Dr.  C.  H.,  his  valuation  of  Stephens’s  works, 
13 ; opinion  concerning  sculptured  horses’  heads  in 
Yucatan;  on  the  equine  statue  of  the  Itzas,  68; 
discovers  the  site  of  an  ancient  town  (Cintla)  ; ac- 
count of  excavations  made  there,  69,  70 ; “ Eemarks 
oi}  the  Centres  of  Ancient  Civilization  in  Central 
America,”  cit.  70. 

Bernasconi,  A.,  ordered  to  explore  the  ruins  of  Palen- 
que, 8. 

Berthoud,  H.,  prints  the  English  translation  of  Del  Eio’s 
report  on  Palenque,  8. 

Bertrand,  A.,  experiments  in  sculpturing  stone,  37. 

Bird-serpent,  44. 

Bollaert,  W. , attempts  to  translate  a part  of  the  Dresden 
Codex ; letter  to  De  Eosny,  56. 

Books  among  Central  Americans,  50. 


Brasseur  de  Bourbourg,  Abbe,  on  the  founding  of 
Palenque,  according  to  tradition  ; Votan,  6 ; on 
the  discovery  of  the  ruins  of  Palenque,  7 ; his  trans- 
lation of  the  reports  of  Calderon  and  Bernasconi, 
8;  edits  “ Monuments  Anciens  du  Mexique,”  11 ; 
his  appreciation  of  Stephens’s  and  Catherwood’s 
labors,  12,  13 ; explanation  of  the  word  Otolum, 
15;  discovers  a copy  of  Diego  de  Landa’s  manu- 
script and  translates  it,  47  ; “ Histoire  des  Nations 
Civilisees  du  Mexique  etc.,”  cit.  6,  51,  52;  attempts 
to  interpret  Central  American  manuscripts,  53; 
“ Manuscrit  Troano.  Etudes  sur  le  Systeme  Graphi- 
que  et  la  Languo  des  Mayas,”  54;  possibility  that 
Maya  manuscripts  may  be  found  in  the  coffins  of 
priests,  60. 

Brinton,  Dr.  D.  G.,  “ The  Myths  of  the  New  World,” 
cit.  43,  44,  45 ; his  views  respecting  the  cross,  43, 
44,  45 ; significance  of  its  Mexican  name  (Tonaca- 
quahuitl) ; represents  the  god  of  rain  and  health, 
43 ; interpretation  of  the  Palenque  Group  of  the 
Cross,  44;  hostile  to  the  phallic  theory,  45;  “The 
Ancient  Phonetic  Alphabet  of  Yucatan,”  cit.  52, 
59 ; his  later  view  as  to  the  character  of  Landa’s 
alphabet,  52. 

Cabrera,  Dr.  P.  E.,  “ Teatro  Critico  Americano,”  8. 

Calderon,  J.  A.,  explores  the  ruins  of  Palenque,  7,  8. 

Catlin,  G.,  2. 

Cannibalism,  45. 

Castaneda,  L.,  draughtsman  of  Dupaix ; his  drawings 
and  their  publication,  9,  10. 

Catberwood,  E.,  draughtsman,  accompanies  Stephens  on 
his  travels ; estimate  of  his  drawings  by  Bancroft 
and  Brasseur,  12 ; his  representation  of  the  Group 
of  the  Cross,  4,  31,  34,  35,  36. 

Central  America,  aboriginal  writing  in,  47  et  seq.;  pre- 
Toltecan  civilization  in, -58. 

Central  American  glyphs  and  manuscripts,  attempts  to 
interpret  them,  53  et  passim. 

Central  American  ruins,  notes  on;  Stephens,  on  their 
antiquity,  65. 

Cerros.  See  Mounds. 

Champoton,  52. 

Chalchihuitlicue,  44. 

Charencey,  Count  H.  de,  attempts  to  interpret  Central 
American  characters,  53 ; “ Eecherches  sur  lc  Codex 
Troano,”  cit.  55;  tries  to  interpret  Palenquean 
glyphs;  “Essai  de  Deehiffrement  d’un  Eragmcnt 
d’lnscription  Palenqueenne ;”  bases  his  decipher- 
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ment  of  the  glyphs  on  Del  Bio’s  illustrations,  59; 
on  the  meaning  of  the  glyphs  on  the  Tablet  of  the 
Cross,  64. 

Charnay,  D.,  explores  American  ruins;  his  atlas  of  pho- 
tographs, among  them  that  representing  the  Palen- 
que  Cross ; his  work  “ Cites  et  Euines  Americaines,” 
13;  cit.  21,  23,  27,  29,  33  ; describes  the  slabs  com- 
posing the  Group  of  the  Cross;  error  on  his  part, 
27 ; sees  tablets  from  the  Temple  of  the  Cross  in 
the  village  of  Santo  Domingo,  28 ; photograph  of 
the  cross  at  Palenque,  33,  34,  35,  36,  38. 

Chichen-Itza,  time  of  occupancy,  73. 

Clavigero,  Abbe,  mentions  crosses;  “History  of  Mexi- 
co,” cit.  41 ; quotes  Mexican  names,  61. 

Codex  Mexicanus  No.  2 ; Brasseur’s  attempted  trans- 
lation, 54. 

Codex  Peresianus.  See  Codex  Mexicanus  No.  2. 

Codex  Troano,  found  by  Brasseur  at  Madrid ; edited  by 
him  under  the  auspices  of  the  Scientific  Mexican 
Commission  as  “ Manuscrit  Troano.  Etudes  sur  le 
Systeme  Graphique  et  la  Langue  des  Mayas;”  ap- 
pearance described,  54 ; remarks  on  Brasseur’s  trans- 
lation by  Bancroft  and  Charencey,  55. 

Cogolludo,  refers  to  crosses  in  Yucatan,  41,  43  ; “ His- 
toria  de  Yucathan,”  cit.  68  ; time  of  occupancy  of 
Tihoo,  73. 

Copan,  cross  at,  41 ; glyphs  on  monolithic  idols  or  statues 
at,  64;  age  of  ruius,  64,  75. 

Cozumel,  Island  of;  temple;  cross  found  there,  40,  43  ; 
small  temple ; its  antiquity  according  to  Stephens, 
66  ; village,  described  by  Juan  Diaz,  70. 

Cross,  on  Egyptian  sculptures  and  paintings ; on  coins 
representing  Astarte,  the  Syrian  goddess ; among 
ancient  nations  generally ; meaning  of  the  emblem ; 
appears  to  relate  to  the  creative  energy  of  nature ; 
seen  by  Grijalva  on  the  Island  of  Cozumel,  40; 
mentioned  by  Herrera,  Gomara,  Cogolludo,  Martyr, 
Palacio,  Kuiz  and  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  41;  Dr. 
J.  G.  Muller’s  views  and  theories ; employed  as  a 
symbol  by  Hindoos,  Egyptians,  Syrians  and  Phoeni- 
cians ; decorated  the  head  of  the  Ephesian  goddess  ; 
appears  in  connection  with  sun-gods  ; venerated  m 
America;  Stephens’s  denial ; a phallic  s3Tmbol,42; 
Dr.  Brinton’s  views ; in  the  temples  of  Cozumel  and 
Palenque  ; worshiped  by  Aztecs  and  Toltecs  ; in  the 
temples  of  Popayan  and  Oundinamarca  ; called  Ton- 
acaquahuitl  by  the  Mexicans  ; represented  the  god 
of  rains  and  health;  worshiped  in  Yucatan,  43; 
carried  by  the  Aztec  goddess  of  rain  and  by  Quet- 
zalcoatl ; formed  by  the  Muyscas  in  sacrifices,  44  ; 
opinions  of  Squier,  Bancroft,  and  Valentini,  46. 

Cundinamarca,  cross  in  temple  of,  43. 

Cuzamil.  See  Cozumel. 

Cuzco,  cross  preserved  at,  42. 

Cuzcas,  74. 

Diaz  del  Castillo,  Bernal,  “ Historia  Verdadera  de  la 
Conquista  de  la  Nueva-Espana,”  cit.  66,  68,  69. 

Diaz,  Juan,  describes  Grijalva’s  expedition,  66,  70;  on 
buildings  in  Yucatan,  70. 

Dresden  Codex,  mentioned,  43;  called  a Mexican  man- 


uscript by  Humboldt;  reproduced  by  Kingsbo- 
rough  ; its  Palenquean  character ; description  and 
history,  53 ; attempts  to  decipher  it,  54,  56 ; frag- 
ment reproduced  by  Stephens,  64. 

Dupaix,  Capt.  William,  sees  the  slabs  forming  the  Tab- 
let of  the  Cross  in  their  original  places  in  the  Tem- 
ple of  the  Cross,  3,  25 ; explores  the  ruins  of  Palen- 
que ; accompanied  by  Luciano  Castaneda ; a copy 
of  his  manuscript  report  published  by  Kings- 
borough,  9 ; his  manuscripts  and  drawings  taken  to 
Paris  and  published  in  “Antiquites  Mexieaines,” 
10;  account  of  the  Temple  of  the  Cross,  17  ; state- 
ment concerning  two  stone  slabs  with  human  figures 
in  bas-relief  in  the  Temple  of  the  Cross,  27. 

Egyptian  sculptures  and  paintings,-  cross  represented  in, 

’ 40. 

Equine  statue,  worshiped  by  the  Indians  of  Lake  Pe- 
ten,  68. 

Estacheria,  Don  Jose,  causes  explorations  of  Palenque, 
7,  8. 

Fejervary,  M.  de,  manuscript  of,  43,  45,  54. 

Eergusson,  J.,  “ Kudo  Stone  Monuments,”  cit.  37. 

Feathered  Serpent.  See  Quetzalcohuatl. 

Flattening  of  the  head  among  the  Mayas,  38. 

Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  account  of  a cross  preserved  at 
Cuzco;  his  “Eoyal  Commentaries  of  Peru,”  cit. 
41,  42. 

Galindo,  Col.  Juan,  letter  on  Palenque  addressed  to  the 
Geographical  Society  of  Paris  and  published  in 
“ Antiquites  Mexieaines ;”  letter  to  the  President  of 
the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  10 ; description 
of  the  Temple  of  the  Cross,  19 ; on  the  position  of 
two  sculptured  stone  slabs  in  the  Temple  of  the 
Cross,  27. 

Gerolt,  Baron  von,  solicits  a plaster  cast  of  the  Smith- 
sonian tablet  for  the  Prussian  government,  2. 

Glyphs,. Central  American,  efforts  to  interpret  them, 
53;  on  the  Palenque  tablets;  difficulties  encoun- 
tered in  deciphering  them,  57 ; Charencey’s  at- 
tempts ; insufficiency  of  Landa’s  key,  59 ; analysis 
showing  their  affinity  to  Landa’s  signs  ; their  gen- 
eral purport,  61,  62,  63;  on  monolithic  statues  at 
Copan,  64. 

Gomara,  Francisco  Lopez  de,  on  crosses  in  Yucatan, 
40  ; “ Hispania  Victrix  etc.,”  cit.  41. 

Grijalva,  Juan  de,  sees  a cross  on  the  Island  of  Cozumel, 
40;  his  expedition  described  by  Juan  Diaz,  6£,  70. 

Group  of  the  Cross,  31  et  seq.;  tablets  composing  it; 
outline  plate  in  part  a reproduction  of  Cather wood’s 
design ; dimensions  of  the  slabs,  31 ; representations 
after  Del  Eio,  Waldeck,  and  Charnay,  33  ; the 
Smithsonian  tablet  the  complemental  portion ; com- 
parison of  the  designs,  34 ; on  its  significance,  37  ; 
Dr.  Brinton’s  explanation,  44  ; the  Fejervary  man- 
uscript, 45 ; glyphs  selected  for  decipherment  by 
Charencey,  59. 

Gucumatz,  44. 
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Herrera,  Antonio  de,  flattening  of  the  head  among  the 
Mayas,  38 ; temple  and  cross  on  the  Island  of  Coz- 
umel ; crosses  in  other  parts  of  the  island  and  in 
Yucatan,  40,  41;  “ Historia  General  etc.,”  cit.  41. 

Honduras,  cross  in,  41. 

Horse,  statue  of,  worshiped  by  the  Itzas,  68. 

Human  sacrifices,  38,  39. 

Humboldt,  A.  von,  on  crosses  in  America  ; “ Kfitische 
Untersuchungen  etc.,”  cit.  43;  on  the  Mexican 
system  of  writing,  51  ; the  Dresden  Codex,  53. 

Hunab-ku,  59. 

Huaca,  42. 

Itzamna.  See  Zamna. 

Itzas,  worship  the  statue  of  a horse ; their  migration, 

68. 

Itzcoatl,  51,  62. 

Ixtlilxochitl,  “ Histoire  des  Chichimeques,”  cit.  44. 

Izamal,  remarks  on  buildings  of,  by  Landa,  72 ; by 
Lizana,  74. 

Jews,  the  ancestors  of  the  American  Indians,  theory  ; 
Kingsborough  a supporter  of  this  view,  40. 

Juarros,  Domingo,  description  of  Palenque;  “History 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Guatemala,”  cit.  7. 

Kantunile,  relics  from  a mound  at,  67. 

Kingsborough,  Lord,  publishes  Dupaix’s  report,  9;  at- 
tempts to  prove  the  descent  of  the  Mexicans  from 
the  Jews,  40;  reproduces  the  Dresden  Codex,  53. 

Klemm,  Dr.  G.,  on  the  Dresden  Codex;  “Allgemeine 
Cultur-Geschichte  der  Menschheit,”  cit.  53. 

Kues,  74. 

Kukullcan,  44,  59. 

Lafitau,  “ Moeurs  des  Sauvages  Ameriquains,”  cit.  40. 

Landa,  Bishop  Diego  de ; “ Relation  des  Choses  de 
Yucatan,”  cit.  37,  47,  48,  49,  53,  60,  74 ; flattening 
of  the  head  among  the  Mayas,  38 ; human  sacrifices, 
38,  39;  baptismal  rites,  38;  Maya  alphabet,  47,  48,  i 
49 ; on  Maya  writing ; destruction  of  Maya  books,  j 
48 ; Maya  calendar,  signs  of  the  days  and  months, 
47,  60  ; on  buildings  in  Yucatan,  71 ; on  buildings 
at  Izamal,  Tihoo  and  Chichen-ltza,  72. 

Languages,  mutability  of.  See  Lyell. 

Las  Casas,  Bishop,  “ Historia  Apologetica  de  las  Indias 
Occidentales ;”  on  books,  chroniclers,  and  methods 
of  writing  in  New  Spain  and  other  parts,  50,  51. 

Lenoir,  A.,  “ Antiquites  Mexicaines,”  cit.  10,19,20, 
24,  33. 

Lizana,  account  of  Yucatan,  73  et  seq. ; buildings  at 
Izamal,  74. 

Lyell,  Sir  Charles,  on  the  mutability  of  languages; 
“Antiquity  of  Man,”  cit.  57. 

McCulloh,  Dr.  J.  H.,  “ Researches,”  cit.  40. 

McQuy,  Dr.,  brings  a copy  of  Del  Rio’s  report  to  Lon- 
don, 8. 

Martyr,  Peter,  refers  to  crosses  in  Yucatan,  41. 

Matile,  Dr.  G.  A.,  makes  a cast  of  the  Smithsonian 
tablet,  2;  he  identifies  it,  3. 


Maya  alphabet.  See  Landa  and  Yucatec  alphabet. 

Maya  calendar.  See  Landa  and  Yucatec  calendar. 

Mayas,  probably  the  builders  of  Palenque ; flattening  of 
heads,  38 ; human  sacrifices,  38,  39. 

Mendieta,  Geronimo  de,  “Historia  Eclestiastica  Indi- 
ana, cit.  52. 

Mexican  system  of  writing,  Las  Casas  on,  50;  Aubin 
and  Humboldt,  51., 

Mexicans,  Jewish  descent,  theory,  40. 

Mexico,  aboriginal  writing  in,  47  et  seq.;  crosses  in, 
41. 

Mills,  Clark,  makes  a cast  of  the  Smithsonian  tablet,  2. 

Morelet,  Arthur,  visits  Palenque ; his  work  in  part  trans- 
lated by  Mrs.  M.  E.  Squier,  and  published  as 
“Travels  in  Central  America,”  13;  cit.  25,  36,  38, 
69  ; observations  concerning  the  Stone  of  the  Cross, 
25;  on  the  buildings  and  sculptures  of  Palenque, 
36  ; account  of  the  equine  statue  worshiped  by  the 
Itzas,  68;  on  the  size  of  the  Island  of  Peten,  69. 

Mounds  at  Kantunile ; at  the  hacienda  Xuyum,  67. 

Muller,  Dr.  J.  G.,  observations  on  the  cross;  a nature- 
symbol  ; employed  as  such  by  Hindoos,  Egyptians, 
Syrians  and  Phoenicians  ; decorated  the  head  of 
the  Ephesian  goddess  ; appears  in  connection  with 
sun-gods  ; a symbol  of  the  rain-god  in  America,  42 ; 
on  Stephens’s  denial ; occurs  in  the  Dresden  Codex 
and  the  Eejervary  manuscript ; originally  a phallic 
symbol  ; “ Geschichte  der  Amerikanisehen  TJrre- 
ligionen,”  cit.  43 

Muyscas,  44. 

National  Institute  for  the  Promotion  of  Science,  receives 
the  tablet  now  in  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and 
a letter  from  Consul  Charles  Russell,  1. 

Obsidian  Serpent,  51. 

Ordonez  y Aguiar,  Ramon  de,  his  manuscript,  6 ; causes 
an  exploration  of  Palenque ; his  report,  7. 

Otolum,  name  of  a small  river,  15. 

Otula.  See  Otolum. 

Palace  at  Palenque,  16. 

Palace  and  Temple  of  the  Three  Tablets  at  Palenque, 
restoration  after  Armin,  65. 

Palacio,  Licentiate  Dr.  Don  Diego  Garcia  de,  on  a 
cross  at  Copan,  41;  ruins  of  Copan,  75;  “Carta 
dirijida  al  Rey  de  Espaiia,  etc.,”  translations,  75. 

Palenque,  explorations  of,  5 et  seq.;  name;  location; 
aboriginal  name  not  known  ; probably  in  a ruinous 
state  at  the  time  of  the  conquest,  5 ; tradition  rela- 
tive to  origin ; manuscript  of  Ramon  de  Ordonez  y 
Aguiar;  Yotan,  6;  discovery  of  the  ruins  accord- 
ing to  Juarros,  Stephens  and  Brasseur;  Ordonez 
causes  an  exploration;  explorations  of  Calderon 
and  Bernasconi,  made  by  order  of  Don  Jose  Esta- 
cheria,  7,  8 ; their  reports  in  part  translated  by 
Brasseur  de  Bourbourg;  exploration  by  Captain 
Antonio  del  Rio ; his  report ; translation  and  pub- 
lication of  the  same,  8 ; explorations  by  Captain 
William  Dupaix  ; a copy  of  his  report  published  by 
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Lord  Kingsborough,  9;  bis  manuscript  and  draw- 
ings taken  to  Paris  by  H.  Baradere  and  published ; 
letter  on  Palenque  by  Colonel  Juan  Galindo,  ad- 
dressed to  the  Geographical  Society  of  Paris ; ex- 
ploration by  Jean-Frederic  de  Waldeck,  10  ; publi- 
cation of  his  drawings  by  the  French  government, 
11;  Stephens’s  exploration;  ruins  visited  by  A. 
Morelet;  his  work  translated  by  Mrs.  M.  F.  Squier; 
Desire  Charnay’s  exploration ; his  photographs  and 
work,  13 ; plan  of,  16 ; Morelet’s  observations  on 
the  architecture  and  sculpture,  36 ; implements 
probably  used  in  working  the  stone,  37. 

Palenque  tablet.  See  Group  of  the  Cross. 

Paraguay,  cross  found  in,  41. 

Peale,  Titian  B.,  information  relative  to  the  history  of 
the  Smithsonian  tablet ; employs  Clark  Mills  to 
make  a cast  of  it,  2. 

Peten,  Lake  and  Island,  accounts,  68,  69. 

Phallic  theory,  42,  43,  45. 

Pharomacrus  Mocinno,  De  la  Llave,  38. 

Pontonchan.  See  Champoton. 

Popayan,  cross  at,  43. 

Pre-Columbian  propagation  of  Christianity  in  America, 
theory,  39. 

Pre-Toltecan  civilization  in  Central  America,  58. 

Prescott,  W.  H.,  “ Conquest  of  Mexico,”  cit.  6,  69. 

Pyramidal  structure  bearing  the  Temple  of  the  Cross, 
15 ; mentioned  by  Dupaix,  18 ; by  Galindo,  19  ; by 
Stephens  and  Charnay,  20;  Waldeck’s  plate,  21. 

Quetzal,  38. 

Quetzaleohuatl  (Quetzaleoatl),  39,  44,  59. 

Quirigua,  ruins  of,  75. 

Bio,  Capt.  Antonio  del,  explores  the  ruins  of  Palenque  ; 
his  report  translated  into  English,  as  “ Description 
of  the  Buins  of  an  Ancient  City  etc.;  ” plates  by 
Waldeck,  8;  German  and  other  translations ; Span- 
ish original,  9;  account  of  the  Temple  of  the 
Cross,  15;  excavations  made  there,  17  ; part  of  his 
plate  of  the  Group  of  the  Cross,  32  ; want  of  cor- 
rectness, 34  et  seq. 

Bosny,  Leon  de,  attempts  to  decipher  Maya  characters, 
53  ; Codex  Mexicanus  No.  2 called  Codex  Pere- 
sianus  by  him,  54 ; “ Essai  sut  le  Dechififrement 
de  l’Ecriture  Hieratique  de  l’Amerique  Centrale,” 
cit.  54,  56. 

Buiz,  Antonio,  on  a cross  in  Paraguay ; “ Conqvista 
Espiritval  etc.,”  cit.  41. 

Bussell,  Charles,  Consul,  sends  the  Palenquean  slab  in 
fragments  to  the  National  Institute,  1 ; correspond- 
ence with  Stephens,  2. 

Sacrifices,  human,  38,  39. 

Saint  Thomas,  supposed  missionary  labors  in  America, 
39,  41. 

Salisbury,  Jr.,  S.,  translation  by,  3;  on  sculptured 
horses’  heads  in  Yucatan,  67;  “The  Mayas  etc.,” 
cit.  68. 

Sculpture,  Palenquean,  Morelet’s  opinion,  36. 

Slabs  composing  the  Group  of  the  Cross.  See  Group  of 
the  Cross. 


Smithsonian  tablet,  sent  in  fragments  to  the  National 
Institute  by  Consul  Charles  Bussell ; removal  from 
Palenque,  1 ; information  obtained  through  Titian 
E.  Peale ; plaster  cast  made  by  Clark  Mills  for  the 
Prussian  government ; another  cast  made  by  Dr. 
G.  A.  Matile,  2 ; completes  the  Group  of  the  Cross 
as  seen  by  Del  Bio  and  Dupaix  ; Dr.  Matile’s  iden- 
tification published ; photograph  sent  to  Dr.  Phil. 
J.  J.  Yalentini,  3;  identified  by  him,  4;  descrip- 
tion of,  31  et  seq. 

Squier,  E.  G.,  translation  of  Palacio’s  work,  cit.,  41, 
75  ; “ The  Serpent  Symbol  etc.;”  his  view  concern- 
ing Yucatan  crosses,  46. 

Squier,  Mrs.  M.  F.,  translation  of  Morelet’s  work,  13. 

Statue  of  a horse.  See  Equine  statue. 

Statues  in  front  of  the  Temple  of  the  Cross,  discovered 
by  Waldeck,  29;  described  by  Stephens,  30. 

Stephens,  J.  L.;  his  visit  to  Laguna;  entertained  there 
by  Charles  Bussell,  1 ; correspondence  with  the 
same ; instructs  Pawling  to  make  plaster  casts 
of  Palenquean  sculptures  ; his  plan  for  the  founda- 
tion of  a museum  of  American  antiquities,  2 ; “ In- 
cidents of  Travel  in  Central  America,  Chiapas  and 
Yucatan,”  cit.  2,  5,  7,  10,  12,  20,  21,  24,  25,  26,  28, 
30,  31,  66,  75;  “ Incidents  of  Travel  in  Yucatan,” 
cit.  66,  67,  69,  71,  72,  73 ; design  of  the  Palenque 
tablet,  4 ; on  the  discovery  of  the  ruins  of  Palenque, 
7 ; his  diplomatic  mission  to  Central  America ; 
Catherwood,  the  artist,  his  fellow-traveler  ; results 
of  his  surveys ; publication  of  his  works  ; appre- 
. ciation  of  Stephens’s  and  Catherwood’s  labors  by 
Bancroft  and  Brasseur  de  Bourbourg,  12 ; by  Dr. 
C.  H.  Berendt ; account  of  Palenque ; duration  of 
the  survey,  13  ; measurement  of  the  Temple  of  the 
Cross,  15;  description  of  the  Temple  of  the  Cross, 
20  et  seq.;  on  the  tablet  in  the  Temple  of  the  Sun, 
23;  discrepancy  between  Stephens’s  and  Waldeck’s 
designs  of  the  Temple  of  the  Cross  ; describes  the 
Tablet  of  the  Cross,  24 ; account  of  the  slabs  com- 
posing tbe  group ; sees  fragments  of  the  slab  now 
preserved  in  the.  United  States  National  Museum, 
26  ; describes  two  sculptured  slabs  formerly  in  the 
Temple  of  the  Cross,  but  now  in  the  village  of 
Santo  Domingo,  28 ; account  of  a statue  belonging 
to  the  Temple  of  the’  Cross,  30;  measurement  of 
the  slabs  composing  the  Tablet  of  the  Cross,  31  ; 
error  with  regard  to  the  adoration  of  the  cross  in 
America,  42  ; describes  monolithic  idols  or  statues 
at  Copan,  64 ; on  the  antiquity  of  the  ruins  of 
Yucatan  and  Central  America,  65  et  seq.;  quotes 
the  statements  of  Bernal  Diaz  del  Castillo  and  of 
Juan  Diaz  in  support  of  his  view;  refers  to  docu- 
ments proving  the  late  occupancy  of  Uxmal,  66  ; 
penknife  taken  from  a mound  , at  Kantunile,  67 ; 
account  of  the  equine  statue  worshiped  by  the 
Itzas,  68 ; on  buildings  on  the  Island  of  Peten,  69 ; 
time  of  occupancy  of  Izamal,  Tihoo  and  Chichen- 
Itza,  73. 

Tablet  in  the  Temple  of  the  Sun,  23,  38,  39. 

Tablet  of  the  Cross.  See  Group  of  the  Cross. 
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Tablet,  Smithsonian.  See  Smithsonian  tablet. 

Tablets,  sculptured,  in  the  village  of  Santo  Domingo ; 
formerly  in  the  Temple  of  the  Cross ; seen  there 
by  Del  Eio,  17;  by  Dupaix,  18;  by  Galindo,  19; 
afterward  removed  to  Santo  Domingo ; noticed  by 
Stephens,  Waldeck  and  Charnay,  28. 

Temple  of  the  Beau  Belief,  16. 

Temple  of  the  Cross,  3, 4, 15,  et  seq. ; Del  Bio’s  account, 
15;  Dupaix ’s  account,  17;  Galindo’s  observations, 
19 ; Stephens  and  Charnay,  20 ; dimensions ; altar, 
21 ; views  and  ground  plan,  22 ; excavations  made 
by  Del  Bio ; superstructure,  23  ; chief  ornament : 
the  Tablet  of  the  Cross,  24;  other  sculptured  tab- 
lets, 28 ; stone  statues,  29 ; the  left  slab  of  the  Tab- 
let of  the  Cross  still  in  its  place,  31. 

Temple  of  the  Sun,  16,  17;  resembles  the  Temple  of  the 
Cross  ; tablet,  23,  38,  39. 

Temple  of  the  Three  Tablets,  16  ; restoration  after  Ar- 
min,  65. 

Temples,  on  the  Island  of  Cozumel,  40,  66  ; at  Cundina- 
marca  and  Popayan,  43. 

Teocalli,  41. 

Tiedemann,  Prof.,  supports  the  theory  of  a pre-Colum- 
bian propagation  of  Christianity  in  America,  39. 

Tihoo,  time  of  occupancy,  73. 

Toltecs,  their  adoration  of  the  cross,  43. 

Tonacaquahuitl,  43,  44,  46. 

Trogon  resplendens,  Gould,  38. 

Tylor,  E.  B.,  on  Mexican  writing;  “ Besearches  etc.,” 
52.  . 

Tzendals,  still  living  in  the  neighborhood  of  Palenque, 
6 ; buildings  of  Palenque  perhaps  erected  by  them, 
38. 

Tzimin-chak,  68. 

Yalentini,  Dr.  Phil.  J.  J.,  on  the  Mexican  calendar- 
stone;  receives  a photograph  of  the  Smithsonian 
tablet,  3 ; recognizes  it  as  the  complement  of  the 
Tablet  of  the  Cross,  4 ; on  Landa’s. alphabet,  50. 

Yillagutierre  Soto-Mayor,  Juan  de,  “ Historia  de  la 
Conquista  de  la  Provincia  de  el  Itza,”  cit.  68. 


Yogt,  Prof.  Carl,  describes  A.  Bertrand's  experiments 
in  sculpturing  stone,  37. 

Votan,  tradition  relative  to,  6. 

Waldeck,  Jean-Fredorie  de,  explores  the  ruins  of  Palen- 
que,  3,  10  et  seq.;  makes  the  illustrations  for  the 
English  translation  of  Del  Bio’s  report,  8,  10 ; bio- 
graphical notice ; arrival  at  Palenque,  10 ; his 
drawings  examined  by  a commission  appointed  by 
the  French  government ; their  publication  with  a 
text  by  Brasseur  de  Bourbourg,  11 ; “ Monuments 
Anciens  du  Mexique  etc.,”  cit.  21,26,  28,  29,  30; 
plan  of  Palenque,  16  ; his  plate  representing  the 
pyramid  supporting  the  Temple  of  the  Cross,  21 ; 
notice  of  the  middle  slab  of  the  Temple  of  the 
Cross,  25 ; sees  tablets  from  the  Temple  of  the  Cross 
at  the  village  of  Santo  Domingo,  28  ; discovers  two 
stone  statues,  29 ; his  delineation  of  the  Tablet  of 
the  Cross,  33,  34,  35,  36,  59;  design  of  glyphs  on 
the  left  tablet  in  the  Temple  of  the  Cross,  58. 

Wuttke,  Prof.  H.,  on  Landa’s  alphabet,  49;  its  origin, 
50;  “Die  Entstehung  der  Schrift, etc.,”  cit.  49,  50. 

Xuyum,  mounds  at,  67, 

Yucatan,  work  on  by  Waldeck,  11 ; crosses,  40,  41,  43 ; 
aboriginal  writing,  47  et  seq.;  ruins,  65  et  seq.; 
Stephens  on  their  antiquity,  65;  buildings,  etc.,  de- 
scribed by  Landa  and  Lizana,  71  et  seq.;  antiquity 
of  ruins  according  to  Bancroft,  75. 

Yucatec  alphabet,  47  et  seq.;  signs,  48 ; opinion  of  Prof. 
Wuttke,  49;  Dr.  Brinton’s  views,  52. 

Yucatec  calendar,  47  ; signs,  60. 

Yucatec  writing,  system  of,  47  et  seq.;  invention  as- 
cribed to  Zamna,  74. 

Yucatecs,  their  implements,  37  ; writing,  47  et  seq. 

Zamna,  the  reputed  civilizer  of  the  Mayas  and  founder 
of  Mayapan ; supposed  to  have  invented  Yucatec 
writing;  buried  at  Izamal,  74. 
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